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The Week. 


Among the awkward prophecies which 
are coming home to roost in these first 
days of the new century, this one by 
President McKinley’s Philippine Com- 
mission should not be overlooked: “It is 
conceded .. . that if election confirms 
present policy, remnant of insurrection 
will disappear within sixty days by sur- 
render of leaders and fading out of rank 
and file.” The sixty days were up on Sun- 
day, and a new dispatch from Judge 
Taft, not for electioneering purposes this 
time, would seem to be in order. Con- 
gress and the Administration are in the 
throes of raising an army of 60,000 men 
to deal with a “disappeared” insurrec- 
tion. Secretary Root, for his part, re- 
fuses to take his place among the dis- 
credited prophets. He declares now that 
he never held out a hope of less men be- 
ing needed in the Philippines after Mc- 
Kinley was reélected. Perhaps not in so 
many words; but in his Canton speech 
of October 24 he spoke of the insurgent 
activity which had resulted in the killing 
and wounding of eighty-nine American 
officers and men within the previous six 
weeks, and said that Aguinaldo and his 
men were fighting “without purpose or 
reason or expectation of benefit, except 
upon the hopes held out to them by the 
Kansas City platform, and the belief that 
it was important to Mr. Bryan’s cause 
that America should seem unsuccessful 
in the Philippines.’”’ What are they fight- 








ing for now, Mr. Root? The Kansas City | Mr. Day’s “recognition.” and thus states 


platform is buried, Mr. Bryan’s cause is 
dead, but the Filipinos fight on. What 
for? 


Little attention has been attracted to 
the new treaty with Spain, now before 
the Senate, agreeing to buy for $100,000 
three or four little islands of the Phil- 
ippine archipelago which fall just out- 
side the lines drawn in the treaty ot 
Paris. Our Commissioners at Paris were 
instructed to buy these islands with the 
rest, and thought they were doing so; 
but they got mixed in their longitudes 
and latitudes, so that the new treaty 
and the extra $100,000 are made 
necessary to cure their blunder. In 
these circumstances, we are clear that the 
Commissioners—Judge Day, Senator 
Frye, and the others—ought to pay the 
money out of their own pockets. We 
know that they were the greatest and 
wisest diplomats that ever assembled in 
one place, for several of them have con 
fessed that they were; and they would 
doubtless be willing to put down a hand- 
some sum to have this strange oversight 
of theirs kept dark. Or, if necessary, an 








indemnifying bill could be passed by Con- 
gress, as in the case of unfortunate post- 
masters, blundering collectors of inter- 
nal revenue, and so on. We must say, 
however, that Congress is now so mor- 
tified over the discovery of the gold 
brick it has purchased in the Philip- 
pines, that it would be more apt to fine 
and imprison the Commissioners for the | 
islands they did buy, than to indemnify 
them for those they intended to buy and 
didn’t know how to. 





We heartily congratulate Mr. Oscar F. 
Williams, who was appointed Consul at 
Singapore on Thursday, on his success 
in once more landing a fat Government 
office. We have had deep sympathy for 
Mr. Williams's quest ever since we learn- 
ed from his own pen what a truly re- 
markable man he is. We have also won- 
dered and wondered that Mr. McKinley 
could for more than two years pay no 
heed to the great yearning for Mr. Wil- 
liams’s services which must have been 
felt throughout the State Department 
from Secretary to office-boy. Writing as | 
United States Consul in Manila, under 
the early date of August 5, 1898, to the 
then Secretary of State, Mr. Day, Mr. 
Williams confides to him the fact that he 
seeks “appointive favor.” ‘With pride” 
he recalls to Mr. Day’s mind Commodore 
Dewey’s report on April 18, that his as- 
sistance was “invaluable.” Since that 
time, Mr. Williams continues, he knows | 
that his “services to our navy, army, | 
citizens, and nation have been much 
greater than before.” Because of “nar- 
row resources,” Mr. Williams asks for | 








his modest desires and his superior qual- 
ifications: 


“Could I be appointed general commission- | 
er of customs of the Philippine Islands, | 
lighthouse inspector, or general commission- 
er of agriculture, I should be honored and | 
pleased Then I was reared a farm- | 
er, and my business interests having always | 
been along such lines, I have kept fully | 
abreast with agricultural matters. Am 4 


graduate of Cornell University, and was a 
teacher, lecturer, and author, and might 
well serve as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. I need your recognition, and 
hope, by cable or otherwise, to have relief 
from present anxieties.” 

How honored Singapore will be at hav- 
ing such an all-around star within its 
firmament, we cannot begin to estimate. 
Mr. Williams succeeds Mr. Spencer Pratt, 
whose sole offence, apparently, was his 
belief in the wanton injustice of the 
American attitude towards the Filipinos. 





Ex-President Harrison rejoins effec- 
tively to the Attorney-General’s conten- 
tion that the Constitution is “misshapen” 
if it will not allow us to do what we | 
want to in Porto Rico and the Philip- | 
pines. That depends on who shaped it | 
and what they shaped it for. If they were | 


against absolutism in any form, at home 
or abroad, and framed our charter of 
government so that such a thing could 
not exist under American jurisdiction, 
then their work was well done, beauti- 
fully shaped to its end. Anyhow, it is 
a strange plea for a lawyer to make, that 
the Constitution cannot mean so and so 
because that would limit our powers. 
To limit and define the powers of Gov- 
ernment was one of the great aims of the 
Constitution. Attorney-General Griggs 
argued very much as Senator Morgan 
does in his latest incoherent canal re- 
port. Why, he says, if we have to abro- 
gate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty before 
being able to build a canal, that would 
mean that one more than one-third of 
the Senate could defeat the wishes of 
the American people, and that would be 
ridiculous. But it is law. Morgan's 
idea, Griggs’s idea, of what would be ri- 
diculous, is not recognized in the books 
as a touchstone of Constitutional inter- 
pretation. The question is not what they 
think ought to be done, but what the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court say 
may be done. It is even possible that 
the framers of the Constitution. would 
have found a new argument for making 
that instrument what they did, in the 
knowledge that a Griggs would arise in 
the fulness of time to say that it was 
ludicrous to suppose that an American 
President could not rule 8,000,000 Asiatics 
according to his own sweet will. 


The Boston Record, referring to the 
appointment of Mr. John Harlan as At- 
torney-General of Porto Rico, is of the 
opinion that it was intended to please 
Senator Mason even more than Justice 
Harlan of the Supreme Court, the father 
of the appointee. The respect for Jus 
tice Harlan which is felt by all classes 
of citizens has restrained the press from 
much comment on this appointment. 
Criticism does not lie against him in any 
event, but it does lie against the Presi 
dent, that at a time when a case of im 
mense importance is pending in the Su 
preme Court, one in which the policy of 
the Administration is more or less in 
volved, the son of one of the judges is 
appointed to an important office. The 
appointee is presumably well qualified 
for the place, but this is the wrong time 
to make such a selection. Here, if any 
where, should the President avoid the 
very appearance of evil. The mere sug 
gestion that the choice was made “even 
more to please Mason than the Harlans,” 
conveys the censure which is passing 
sotto voce among lawyers wherever two 
What 
ever else may be said of the appoint 
ment, it was exceedingly ill-timed, and 
justifies the suspicion of improper mo- 
tives, 


or three are gathered together. 
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Ex-Gov. Boutwell has been asked by 
a correspondent in this city his views 
as to the expediency of starting a new 
political party based upon Anti-Imperial- 
ism, the gold standard, tariff reform and 
civil-service reform, and opposition to 
Trusts. His reply is adverse to any such 
plan, for the reason that he considers the 
question whether we are to be a free re- 
public or an empire governing distant 
provinces without representation, the ab- 
sorbing and vital issue of the present 
time, and of such vast moment that it 
cannot be made a part of any collection 
of issues. He believes also that this is- 
sue will create a party for itself, because 
it is fundamental. In other words, it 
will draw adherents to itself, and create 
its own organization, because the prin- 
ciples involved in it are a part of the 
national life. The other issues will be 
with us always, and can be taken up 
after it is decided whether we are to 
be a republic or an empire. We concur 
with Gov. Boutwell fully in these views, 
and we are glad to have so clear an ex- 
position of them as he has given in this 
letter. Public attention cannot be drawn 
in any effective way to secondary reforms 
so long as the underlying principles of 
the Government are in dispute. 


Does anybody remember the noble 
rage with which the American press de- 
nounced Spain, three years ago, for her 
policy of deporting Cuban leaders? They 
were taken to Ceuta in Africa, and we 
called shame upon a cowardly and tyran- 
nical Government that dared not leave a 
man even in a Cuban prison to infect the 
air with brave words about liberty and 
independence. Well, when we vowed to 
Heaven that no such monstrous policy 
had ever been heard of, we did not think 
that we should live to say ditto to it. 
But even in this sincere flattery of Span- 
ish methods we are now indulging. Gen. 
MacArthur is to deport Philippine 
patriots to Guam. Mabini is old and in 
broken health; but because he will not 
bend the knee, off he goes. So of Del 
Pilar and the others. Americans are 
afraid of them, even in prison. Some 
one might hear them in their cells whis- 
pering about liberty, and that would 
never do, Yet some men profess to be 
indignant at Mark Twain for declaring 
that our flag in the Philippines is “pol- 
luted”! 


The discussion of the Army Bill now 
going on in the Senate grows more inter- 
esting and suggestive every day. On 
Friday we got the frank confession from 
Mr. Teller of Colorado that, although 
two years ago he had said that there was 
no danger of Imperialism, he now took 
that back, and declared that there exists 
at this moment in the Philippine Islands 
an Imperial Government without an 
equal in history, under five men, who 
are strangers to the country, and unac- 





quainted with its interests. The Colora- 
do Senator went on: 

“The Czar of Russia is an absolute Czar. 
He has a council of sixty men who sit with 
him; but these sixty men are Russians. 
They are people of the country. They have 
their sympathies and their ambitions for 
Russia. But these Americans in the Philip- 
pine Islands are strangers in the country. 
Under the law they have a right there; but 
under God’s law, which is higher than that, 
they have no place there at all.” 


Mr. Teller added that if he were Presi- 
dent, he would apply to the Philippine 
Islands the same rule of action which 
was applied to Cuba. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, he proclaimed his intention to vote 
to maintain the army under existing 
conditions as long as our flag flies in 
the Philippines. He appeared to feel 
that this was a rather illogical po- 
sition to occupy, but said that if 
it was illogical, it was so “because 
there does not seem any better way out 
of it.” Mr. Hoar sees a better way. He 
proposes to amend the pending bill by a 
provision that no further military force 
shall be used in the Philippines except 
such as may be necessary to keep order 
in places now under our peaceable con- 
trol, and to protect persons or property 
entitled to such protection until the Pres- 
ident shall have proclaimed amnesty for 
all political offences, shall have sought 
an armistice with those now in hostility 
to the United States, shall have invited 
ten or more of their leaders to come here 
and state the wishes of the Filipinos to 
the Executive and Congress, and shall 
have offered them transportation and 
safe conduct both ways. 


If Secretary Root’s letter regarding 
the proposed veterinary corps (since 
abandoned) means that he has thrown 
down the gauntlet to the bureau- 
crats, that he intends to take the public 
into his confidence, and let the country 
know what is the real trouble with the 
army, he has, in our judgment, adopted 
the proper course to achieve reform. It 
is time for some one in authority to 
speak out vigorously, and whoever does 
so will be at once supported by the coun- 
try and the press. The public has too 
much business sense to approve an or- 
ganization under which one bureau dis- 
tributes the food of the soldier, a second 
his eating utensils, a third his clothing, 
and a fourth his pay, particularly when 
it is aware that one set of officers per- 
forms most of these duties in the navy. 
Still less will the public support such a 
system after reading the figures in Sun- 
day’s Tribune as to the expansion of these 
army bureaus. The Quartermaster’s De- 
partment alone has 4,955 civilian em- 
ployees, the Ordnance Bureau 3,200 ci- 
vilian clerks, messengers, etec., and the 
Subsistence Department 580. Indeed, it 
would seem as if every ten soldiers re- 
quired one civilian to help look afterthem, 
exclusive of the Engineer Department, 
most of whose 10,233 employees cannot 





be credited to the army, but to the pure- 
ly civilian work of improving rivers and 
harbors. 





To strengthen his hold on public sym- 
pathy, Secretary Root should also not 
fail to prevent such spoils appointments 
as those just announced of Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell and of Corporal Steunen- 
berg. The first officer, an editor of an 
Illinois weekly and a country politician, 
has been jumped over the heads of 
sixty-six colonels, volunteer and regular, 
and given the rank of brigadier-general 
of volunteers because of his defence of 
McKinley in the press and on the stump 
during the last campaign. He is with- 
out a proper military record, and has 
not distinguished himself in the Philip- 
pines. Corporal Steunenberg, a brother 
of the Governor of Idaho, who recently 
upheld the President’s Idaho strike 
policy, was similarly jumped over the 
heads of other officers in direct viola- 
tion of a War Department promise. Ags 
long as such favoritism is acquiesced in, 
the Secretary of War lays himself open 
to the suspicion of preferring a political 
to a really military army. 


“The Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs held a meeting to-day, and de- 
cidedonsomefurtheramendments to the 
Army Bill. None of these changes are 
of great importance.” So read the Wash- 
ington dispatches of Thursday, which 
then stated, that the Committee adopted 
Senator Daniel’s amendment for the re- 
tirement of Gens. Fitzhugh Lee and 
James H. Wilson as brigadier-generals 
in the regular army, and one, the author 
of which was, wisely enough, not named, 
for the promotion of Gen. Shafter to the 
rank of major-general on the retired 
list. We consider this action of very 
great importance, because it is another 
inexcusable raid upon the Treasury in 
the form of special pension legislation, 
similar to the indefensible placing of 
Congressman Boutelle upon the retired 
list of the navy as a captain for services 
rendered thirty-five years ago in an in- 
ferior rank. Gens. Lee and Wilson have 
been volunteer generals since 1898, but 
have not been under fire in that period 
or rendered any services which could not 
have been equally well performed by any 
regular army major or colonel. That 
they were brilliant cavalry leaders, on 
opposite sides, from 1861 to 1865, has 
nothing to do with their present status. 
As to Gen. Shafter’s case, all the pro- 
motion within the gift of Congress could 
not conceal the fact that he wished to 
retreat several miles in the midst of 
the fighting at Santiago, and that he was 
physically and mentally unfitted for the 
command of an expedition which suo- 
ceeded because of the bravery of his 
troops, and the ability of such remark- 
able subordinates as Lawton, Chaffee, 
Kent, and others, 
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been brought out in the discussions on 
the Grout Oleomargarine Bill, now be- 
fore Congress, was that put forth by the 
Dairy Commissioner of Ohio on Friday 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture. He said that he had found it 
almost impossible to prosecute success- 
fully infractions of the Oleomargarine 
Law in the large cities of Ohio, “owing 
to the partiality of some people for that 
product.” If this fails to be a conclusive 
argument for taxing it out of existence, 
it should at least have the credit of 
being the frankest statement of the case 
that has yet been made by the promoters 
of the bill. The conclusion evidently 
seemed a little too blunt, for the worthy 
dairyman from Ohio hastened to add that 
the cause of this deplorable state of af- 
fairs was the influence of oleomargarine 
dealers with the press and their solicita- 
tion of jurymen. It did not seem to occur 
to him that the cheapness of oleomar- 
garine as compared with butter, and the 
satisfactory character of the substitute, 
might have something to do with it! 





Current announcements of various 
groups of railways passing under joint 
control, through purchase of their shares 
by syndicated capital, are only a logical 
continuance of the process begun on a 
large scale two years ago. The past 
week’s news in this direction has been 
taken as highly sensational, chiefly be- 
cause of the very excitable condition of 
the stock market. But the develop- 
ments are merely in line with the simi- 
lar previous operations in the shares of 
such companies as the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, the Lake Shore, the Norfolk and 
Western, and the Long Island. Last 
week’s report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission called attention to 
the fact that between July 1, 1899, and 
November 1, 1900, one-eighth of this 
country’s entire railway mileage, or 25,- 
311 miles, had passed under the con- 
trol of other lines. 


Gov. Crane of Massachusetts, in his 
message to the Legislature on Thursday, 
furnishes another illustration of his 
quality as a business-like Executive, who 
indulges in no fireworks, but serves the 
State by quiet and hard work. Instead of 
rushing about all over the country while 
extravagance ran unchecked at home, he 
has given his time to the common- 
wealth’s business, and among other 
things has visited the State institutions 
personally and unannounced. He has 
discovered that some of these institutions 
were never required to have their re- 
ceipts deposited with the Treasurer, and 
their bills audited by the State Auditor, 
and he recommends the application of 
this system to all. He has found that the 
Legislature of 1884 authorized a topo- 
graphical survey and map of the State 
at a cost not to exceed $40,000, but that 
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a Commission is still carrying on the 
‘work, which has expended $253,874—and 
he urges the lawmakers to look into 
things before appropriating any more 
money. The system of managing the 
State prisons seems to him “complicated 
and unsystematic,” with ‘no direct ac- 
countability,” and he recommends that 
the offices of the Commissioner of Pris- 
ons and the Genera! Superintendent of 
Prisons be combined, by transferring the 
powers of the General Superintendent to 
the Board of Commissioners, and by au- 
thorizing compensation to one member 
of that Board, who shall be designated 
as Chairman by the Governor. He has 
learned that the Metropolitan Water 
Board and the Metropolitan Sewerage 
Commission have duties of the same 
general character, and he points out that 
“it would be a decided gain in economy 
of administration if they were controlled 
by a single board.” These are samples 
of Gov. Crane’s excellent suggestions. 


According to a detailed exhibit by a 
financial expert in the Evening Post on 
Thursday, the total increase of cost of 
five city departments during the past 
three years has been upwards of $23,- 
000,000 for all boroughs. According to 
the State census of 1892, the population 
in the territory now comprised in Great- 
er New York was a little under 3,000,- 
000. By the Federal census of 1900 it 
was about 3,500,000, a gain of some 500.- 
000 in eight years. It is fair to assume 
that in the past three years the popula- 
tion may have increased 200,000. 
Against this we have an increase of ex- 
penses in five departments of $23,000,- 
000. These departments are police, fire, 
schools, health, and building. The larg- 
est increase is shown in the school de- 
partment, where the per-capita cost has 
risen from $29.10 to $36.04. This in- 
crease is due chiefly to the Davis law, 
passed by the last Legislature, raising 
the salaries of teachers, and was proba- 
bly necessary. At all events, Tammany 
is not chargeable with this nor with 
any other expenses made mandatory by 
the Legislature. Nor is Tammany re- 
sponsible for any increase due to con- 
solidation alone, since that scheme was 
decreed at Albany. For all the increase 
ordered, directly or indirectly, by the 
Legislature the Republican Machine is 
responsible, even though the Tammany 
members assisted. Responsibility at- 
taches always and everywhere to the 
majority party. 


While Lord Roberts was landing in 
England on Wednesday week, entering 
his Queen’s presence with royai honors, 
and receiving in an earldom and the 
Star of the Garter the reward of his 
brilliant service in South Africa, the air 
was full of disquieting rumors that that 
service remains incomplete. Another 








landing was being planned at Cape Town 
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that of great guns from the fleet to 
guard against a possible uprising of the 
Cape Boers. Evidence gathers of the 
uneasiness of the situation throughout 
Cape Colony; and whether there is ac- 
tual danger of a general uprising or not, 
there is no doubt that the British on 
the ground fear one, and that the flying 
columns of the Boer generals are con- 
stantly reinforced from British soil. It 
becomes daily clearer that the war can b 
fought out only at a desperate cost to 
the British. Nor is the admiration of the 
world for their unbeaten enemy a neg 
ligible quantity. It may be that the 
Boers with a fatal heroism will accept 
nothing less than complete independence 
and reject all offers of conciliation less 
than that. No well-wisher of the British 
empire can fail to condemn utterly the 
present policy in South Africa, until con- 
ciliation has had its trial. Mr. Cham 
berlain has promised such a policy. Is he 
waiting for a graver need before putting 
it in effect? 


With the opening of the new century 
the provinces of Australia ceased to be 
separate colonies of the British Empire, 
and became original States of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. Confederation 
was not attained without considerable 
opposition. The negotiations necessary 
to bring the colonies themselves into ac- 
cord extended over eleven years, and 
there remained the more difficult ques- 
tion of the relations of the proposed com- 
monwealth to the Imperial Government 
The final adjustment left to the new 
colony the largest measure of indepen 
dence, and the Earl of Hopetoun, who 
has just been inaugurated with imposing 
ceremonies as first Governor-General of 
the commonwealth, will find that his ex- 
ecutive functions are almost ni/. His of 
fice is none the less important, for he 
represents the British idea, often in the 
past obscured in Australia, but now 
quickened through the confederation it 
self and through the South African war 
It is no mean state that joins the sister 
hood of British relations. With a popu- 
lation already of some three and a half 
million people and a land of unusual fer- 
tility, adaptability to grazing pur- 
poses, and mineral 
tralia has every 
great national prosperity. One who 
has met Australians in travel will not 
have failed to mark in them a new type 
of character, something between the Eng- 
lish and the American, but perhaps more 
like the latter. It is this flexibility to 
new conditions, combined with loyalty to 
the national tradition, that is admirable 
in the British colonist. England has 
learned well the lesson of the American 
Revolution, and to-day her glory lies 
far less in the “silent, sullen peoples” 
she holds subject than in the independent 
English commonwealths, sisters in power, 
who are proud to own her mother—the 
Canadas and Australias, 
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MR. HILL'S GOLD-STANDARD BILL. 


Congressman Hill of Connecticut has 
introduced a bill to carry out the first 
section of the Gold-Standard Act, which 
reads as follows: 

“That the dollar, consisting of 25 8-10 
grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, as establish- 
ed by section 3511 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, shall be the standard 
unit of value; and all forms of money is- 
sued or coined by the United States shall 
be maintained at a parity of value with 
this standard, and it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain 
such parity.” 

Inasmuch as Congress, while laying 
this mandate upon the Secretary, did not 
prescribe any method of maintaining the 
parity of the silver dollar with the 
standard unit, nor provide any means 
therefor, Mr. Hill offers a bill which 
directs the Secretary to exchange gold 
for legal-tender silver dollars when pre- 
sented to the Treasury in the sum of five 
dollars or any multiple thereof, and 
provides that all laws for the main- 
tenance of the reserve fund in the Trea- 
sury relating to United States notes 
shall be made applicable to the ex- 
change of legal-tender silver dollars. In 
other words, the powers which the Sec- 
retary now holds to replenish the gold 
reserve in case of need for greenback 
redemption, shall be extended also to 
silver redemption. An additional sec- 
tion of the bill provides for coining the 
silver bullion still remaining in the 
Treasury into subsidiary coin (halves, 
quarters, and dimes), instead of silver 
dollars. 

The first thing to be noticed and com- 
mended in this bill is its simplicity. 
It says that the duty imposed upon the 
Secretary by existing law for maintain- 
ing the gold standard shall be executed 
by redeeming the silver dollars just as 
the greenbacks are redeemed, and that 
the means for performing the duty shall 
be the same in the one case as in the 
other. The argument for the passage 
of such a bill is equally simple and 
straightforward. It runs in this way: 
“Congress has imposed a duty upon the 
Secretary without providing means for 
executing it. It is very important that 
the parity of the silver dollar with gold 
should be maintained if ever it be 
threatened. If parity is threatened, it 
shall be maintained by the means herein 
set forth. If it is not threatened, of 
course the means will not be resorted 
to.” 

Logical as this is, and important as it 
is that the commerce of the country 
should not be exposed to the hazard 
of a failure to maintain parity, ex- 
perience tells us that Congress does not 
always observe logic or consistency in 
its legislative action. If such had been 
its habit, it would not have left the 
present gap in the law which Mr. Hill 
now seeks to close. Our monetary legis- 
lation of the past thirty years would 
have been very different from what it 





is if the dictates of reason had been 
the governing consideration in regard to 
it. ‘The question overriding all others 
in the minds of Congressmen has been, 
“How shall I vote and act so as to se- 
cure a reélection?” This will be the 
uppermost consideration when Mr, Hill’s 
measure comes to a vote—if it is acted 
upon at all in the present Congress, or 
in whatever Congress it is acted upon, 

It is safe to say that there never was 
a time more favorable than the present, 
so far as public opinion goes, for passing 
such a measure. It is evident now that 
if the Currency Bill of the last session, 
which contained the substance of Mr. 
Hill’s proposed measure, had been pass- 
ed by the Senate in the form in which 
it came from the House, it would have 
been universally acquiesced in. The 
Democrats would have made no more 
opposition to it in the campaign than 
they did to the bill which actually pass- 
ed, which was none at all. On the other 
hand, the Republicans would have been 
better pleased than they were with the 
more timid, more complicated, and less 
effective measure of the Senate. Every- 
body was under the impression, when 
Congress adjourned, that it was a bill 
to establish the gold standard beyond 
peradventure; and when the fact be- 
came manifest some time later that this 
was not exactly true, but that the parity 
of the silver dollar was still subject to 
some contingencies, there was dissatis- 
faction in the public mind, and some ap- 
prehension in business circles. This 
apprehension will never be wholly re- 
moved until some such measure as that 
of Mr. Hill is passed. It is worth re- 
calling that both the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury recommended 
the curing of this defect in the law at 
the opening of the present session of 
Congress. 

Mr. Hill was the first to point out the 
fact that the act of the last session, the 
so-called Gold-Standard Act, really less- 
ened, instead of increasing, the direct 
powers of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to maintain the parity of all kinds of 
money with gold. Under the laws in op- 
eration previously—the laws under 
which Secretary Carlisle acted—there 
was no limit to the Secretary’s power 
for that purpose to issue and sell 
bonds in order to procure coin. He 
could sell any bonds authorized by 
law, for such price and on such terms 
as he deemed advantageous to the public 
interest. The coin so purchased became 
a part of the general fund of the Trea- 
sury, and could be paid out for any and 
all liabilities. Under the new law the 
authority to sell bonds is restricted to 
a definite purpose (that of redeeming 
greenbacks), separate divisions are cre- 
ated in the Treasury for separate pur- 
poses, and even the authority to use any 
surplus in the general fund for maintain- 
ing parity is taken away. These are 
by no means alarming features. There 








is more of good than of evil in them, 
taken as a whole, but they serve to show 
that there are still defects in our legis- 
lation which should be repaired before 
any strain comes upon our currency sys- 
tem from over-speculation, bad harvests, 
political complications, war in Europe, 
or other casualty. Our money ought to 
be so good that the thought of its un- 
soundness shall never enter anybody’s 
mind. ‘ 


A PHILIPPINE ARMY. 


The Senate debate on the Army Bill 
promises to be rich in revelations and 
suggestions. Such after-lunch indiscre- 
tions as Senator Hawley's mutterings 
about a threatened war with “some Eu- 
ropean Power” we may pass by with a 
shrug, but Senator Sewell, himself a 
military man, uttered some blunt truths 
which should arrest the attention of the 
country. He frankly admitted that we 
should need in the Philippines 70,000 
men, not only this year, but “next year 
and, perhaps, for several years to come.” 
Thereupon Senator Bacon of Georgia 
brought forward a most timely and per- 
tinent proposal. It was that the Mili- 
tary Committee prepare a special bill 
for a special Philippine army. We ear- 
nestly hope that he will press his 
amendment and insist upon its being 
debated. It is clearly in the interest 
of the organization of the army itself, 
and not less evidently is it demanded 
on the score of fair dealing with the 
people. 

We are now asked to pay the cost of 
an army of 100,000 men. No one as- 
serts that more than 30,000 are necessary 
for the United States proper. All our 
garrisons and coast defences could be 
amply manned at that figure. It is into 
the Philippine gulf that we have to 
pour the 70,000. Then why not be open 
and businesslike about it and call that 
force the Philippine army, legislating, 
for it separately? It is not, strictly 
speaking, the United States army, un- 
less we allow that the tail should wag 
the dog. From a purely military point 
of view the United States is but a small 
appendage of the Philippines. They re- 
quire, roughly, three soldiers to our one. 
If three-quarters of the effectives of the 
army, and more than three-quarters of 
its annual cost, are chargeable to the 
Philippines, common sense demands that 
names shall be equivalent to things, and 
this force be known explicitly as the 
Philippine army. 

This would oniy assimilate our meth- 
ods to those of other nations having 
subject colonies. England and France 
and Germany do not lump all military 
expenses confusingly together in one 
common bill, France has her “corps 
d’'armée en Algérie,” her “division of 
occupation” in Tunis, and so on. Eng- 
lish regiments are supported and known 
according to their place of seryice— 
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Gibraltar, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Bermuda. 
ete. The fifty-two battalions on service 
in India are designated as a part of the 
Indian, not the English, establishment. 
Emperor William sent to China, not 
a corps of the German army, but a plain- 
ly described “East-Asiatic Corps,” and as 
such the money had to be voted for it 
by the Reichstag. 

Detailed accounts, specific appropria- 
tions, are of the essence of republican 
government. To give the taxpayers a 
perfect understanding where their mo- 
ney goes in the various branches of the 
public service, is the first duty of those 
who bear rule. Of what use is it for 
Secretary Gage to send in toCongressand 
give to the country the grand total esti- 
mate of the next fiscal year “for the 
military establishment, $140,000,000"? 
What we ought to have is an itemized 
account telling us precisely how much 
the Philippine army costs us—how much 
to raise it, how much to send it across 
the sea, how much to feed it, how much 
to care for the wounded and fever-smit- 
ten in hospital and camp, how much to 
bring home the bodies of the dead. Of 
course, the figures for all these things 
can be laboriously extracted from unread 
departmental reports. But they should 
be not only easily accessible, but promi- 
nently displayed. They would be if wehad 
a separate Philippine army, with all the 
items in the appropriation bill providing 
for it voted independently. 

Senator Bacon’s suggestion is in the 
line of scientific method. The first thing 
that science does when investigating any 
phenomenon is to isolate it, so far as pos- 
sible. The chemist, the biologist, go to 
infinite pains to remove their immediate 
material of study from every disturbing 
influence. Divide and conquer, is a scien- 
tific as well as military maxim. A sub- 
stance by itself in vacuo, a germ isolated 
from every species with which it might 
be confounded, are studied and their se- 
crets torn from them as they never could 
be if left in confused masses. We need 
such segregation of our Philippine phe- 
nomenon. It is convenient for those who 
would slur over its peculiarities and diffi- 
culties to represent them all as an in- 
herent part of our national life. But this 
is neither fair nor scientific. Every ap- 
proach we can make towards getting our 
Philippine microbe in a pure culture by 
itself, or on a sterilized slide beneath our 
microscope, will help us to understand ex- 
actly what is the deadly infection we 
are getting from the President’s “gems 
and glories of the tropic seas.”” Mr. Ba- 
con’s argument that the Philippine army 
should thus be put in a category by it- 
self, in order that the people may see 
precisely what it is and costs, is there- 
fore perfectly sound and scientific. 

Republicans cannot decently object. 
They declare that the Philippines are not 
a part of the United States. They ought, 
accordingly, to be glad of everything 
that emphasizes the distinction which 





is so dear to their hearts when it is a 
question of giving the Filipinos the 
benefit of Constitutional guarantees. If 
the Constitution does not follow the flag, 
the more foreign we can make the flag ap- 
pear the better. The cases before the Su- 
preme Court might be in better shape for 
the Government if the Attorney-General 
had been able to assure the judges that it 
was not, narrowly considered, a United 
States army at all, but a Philippine 
army, that was carrying the flag to the 
islands. A jurist, everybody will admit, 
might well have doubts about the Consti- 
tution following a Philippine army. Be- 
sides, there may be here just what we 
need in order to get up a real popular en- 
thusiasm about the Philippine war. Mr. 
Howells has recently remarked how un- 
accountably the “lyric ery of the Philip- 
pine Purchase” has stuck in the throats 
of American poets. If we had a distinct 
Philippine army, with its chasseurs de 
Luzon and tirailleurs de Mindanao, the 
silent and apparently shamefaced Muse 
might find her voice. 


GOV. ODELL’S PLEA FOR ECONOMY. 

The message which Gov. Odell sent 
to the Legislature on January 2 is es- 
sentially one long plea for economy, and 
the efficiency which acompanies econo- 
my, in the conduct of the State Govern- 
ment. Parts of the document are of the 
conventional order—discussions, for ex- 
ample, of systems of taxation and of 
methods of administration, which invite 
and must receive attention hereafter; 
but its most significant features are the 
careful analysis of the wasteful manner 
in which the business of the common- 
wealth is now conducted, and the specific 
recommendation of many ways in which 
money can be saved. 

The first abuse which the Governor 
strikes at is the extravagant expenditure 
for the collection of the collateral-in- 
heritance tax—$1,408,643 during the past 
four years for the collection of $11,765,- 
211. County Treasurers have been paid 
more than $69,000 a year, on the aver- 
age, in fees for merely signing dupli- 
cate receipts and transmitting the 
money to the Comptroller; the appraise- 
ment of property has cost more than 
$92,000 annually; and there have been 
“very large’ legal expenses besides. 
Mr. Odell holds that one-half of the sum 
expended would have been ample—in 
other words, that at least $150,000 per 
year might be saved. 

This is only one illustration of a spirit 
which generally prevails. The force of 
employees in the Legislature has been 
largely increased through “a supple- 
mental list,” without any definite limita- 
tion as to their number. Under such 
circumstances “extravagance and abuses 
are apt to result,” and the Governor 
recommends an amendment to the legis- 
lative law that will fix the number and 
compensation of employees. There has 





been at the same time a “vast increase” 
in the expenditures for clerical and 
other help in the departments, and the 
Governor asks for a “thorough prun- 
ing.” it has become too frequently the 
practice to make appropriations in gross 
sums, and Mr. Odell recommends that 
all items of expenditure be made more 
in detail, “so as to give fuller effect to 
the veto power of the Executive against 
unnecessary expenditures.” 

Abuses which call for correction have 
grown up under the system of employ 
ing special attorneys, instead of having 
the work performed by the legal depart 
ment of the State. 
particularly of the Lunacy Commission 
and the Forest Preserve Board, through 


This has been true 


which “a great amount of money has 
been expended for such services.” Mr. 
Odell thinks that there are perhaps in 
stances where the services of special at 
torneys may be justified, but that “in 
most cases” they are unnecessary and 
unjustifiable. 

The multiplication of expensive com 
missions is a great evil, which the Gov 
ernor vigorously attacks. The Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and the State Factory 
Inspector’s department cost altogether 
$172,293 a vear. Mr. Odell recommends 
that the three be consolidated into one 
Department of Labor, which could do the 
work of all more efficiently than is now 
possible, better conserve the interests of 
labor, and save at least $72,000 annually 
There is a Charities Board of twelve 
members, with a Secretary and other 
employees, requiring an appropriation o! 
$51,620 last year. 
that their duties could be more properly 


The Governor think 


attended to by a single Commissioner 
working in connection with certain State 
officers. Such a change, he says, would 
reduce expenses about $25,000 a year 
“without impairing the efficiency of the 
work.” There are eight Prison Commis 
sioners, with an office force, demanding 
$13,000 last year. Their duties, in M: 
Odell’s opinion, could be discharged with 
equal efficiency by a 
missioner acting with certain State of 
ficers, thereby saving at least $10,000 a 
year. The Board of Health has three 
members, and a large office force, costing 
$42,000 a year. One competent man, the 
Governor thinks, might easily perform 
their duties, provided that the suy 

sion of tuberculosis and glanders in cat 
tle were transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture, where it belongs, with a 
large reduction of the present expense 
The Forest Preserve Board and the For 
estry, Fish, and Game Commission dupti- 
cate each other’s work to a great ex 


single Com 


tent, and each has been conducted ex 
travagantly, the Board having expended 
over $12,000 for special counsel, and the 
Commission $82,875 for printing and pub 
lishing reports, salaries of Commission 
ers and employees, and other incidental! 
expenses of maintenance. The Governor 
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recommends that the two departments 
be consolidated, by which he estimates 
that $35,000 might be saved. 

Mr. Odell has made the interesting 
discovery that there is a Superintendent 
of Weights and Measures, who receives 
an annual salary of $500 a year, while 
“apparently he may not perform any du- 
ties oftener than once in ten years”; and 
he recommends the abolishment of this 
sinecure. He points out that the expenses 
of printing have increased from $108,435 
in 1880 to $583,191 in 1900, and tells the 
Legislature that “it is your duty to cur- 
tail in every way this wasteful extrava- 
gance.” He urges the abolition of the fee 
system by which three county officers 
in New York and as many in Kings re- 
ceive grossly excessive incomes, reach- 
ing as high as $100,000 a year in some 
cases, and the substitution of salaries. 
He finds that the Lunacy Commission 
has been extravagant and wasteful, the 
cost for buildings and equipments now 
reaching $909 for each patient, and the 
bi-monthly meeting of stewards and su- 
perintendents at Albany being needless; 
and he expresses the startling opinion 
that ‘‘with no harm to these institutions 
a saving of at least three-quarters of a 
million dollars can be effected in this de- 
partment.” 

Gov. Odell has taken a leaf out of the 
experience of Gov. Tilden. In closing 
his first message to the New York Legis- 
lature, in 1875, the latter made a power- 
ful plea for attention to “the ordinary 
conduct of Government.” By this he 
meant economy, efficiency, and justice 
in the administration of the business of 
the State. With what mastery of facts 
and methods he followed up this gen- 
eral proposition by exposure and pun- 
ishment of the canal thieves, everybody 
remembers, Gov, Odell is, like Tilden, 
appallingly specific. Every Governor 
perfunctorily favors economy. Gov. 
Roosevelt’s first message contained a 
paragraph expressing the usual pious 
and vague hopes on that subject. But 
his successor strikes his hand upon the 
spot, and says, ‘‘Thou ailest here, and 
here.”” By abolishing this sinecure, by 
cutting down these swollen fees, by con- 
solidating those departments, by curb- 
ing this extravagance and preventing 
that waste, the quiet business man from 
Newburgh shows how a saving might 
easily be effected great enough to pay 
the interest on the State debt. 

It is a refreshing return to right prin- 
ciples. Gov. Odell does not say, what 
Tiden did, that the preoccupations of 
war and its sequela had prevented peo- 
ple from attending to the great and 
standing problems of government; but it 
would have been true if he had said it. 
Gov. Roosevelt’s first message began 
with a glorification of the Spanish war; 
and it is clear that the main reason 
why he left to his successor all this 
work of retrenchment and the applica- 
tion of business methods’ to the admin- 





istration of public affairs, is that he was 
giving more thought to our responsibili- 
ties as a world-power than to the (to 
him) infinitely wearisome details of the 
business of the State. In his speech be- 
fore the Hamilton Club of Chicago, on 
April 10, 1899, Gov. Roosevelt preached 
the gospel of expansion and adventure 
as the national cure-all. ‘We cannot sit 
huddled within our own borders and 
avow ourselves merely an assemblage of 
well-to-do hucksters.” If we do, we shall 
“rot like China.” But what is the rot- 
tenness of China? It is extravagance, 
waste, sinecures, cheating, corruption, 
overtaxation—in other words, exactly 
the hidden diseases which the scalpel of 
Governor Odell has laid bare in the gov- 
ernment of New York State! 

Final judgment upon Roosevelt or upon 
Odell it is too soon to pronounce. This, 
however, may confidently be said—that 
the latter already shows himself nearer 
the type of Governor which the times de- 
mand, and towards which the instincts 
of the people are evidently turning in 
this period of our development. 


THE REAL DIFFICULTIES IN CHINA. 


The daily dispatches from China are 
obviously little more than daily ru- 
mors. It is clear, however, that the 
Powers are only at the beginning of 
their troubles. The Joint Note has al- 
ready become a thing of comparative 
unimportance, and the question whether 
the Chinese plenipotentiaries will ac- 
cept it, or not, has come down to a 
matter of verbal fencing. “Certainly, 
we will sign,” said Li Hung Chang, in 
effect, “but we reserve the right to ne- 
gotiate for better terms.” “That will 
not do,” sternly replied the foreign Am- 
bassadors; “the Note represents our ir- 
reducible minimum.” “Very well, then,” 
sighed the Chinese negotiators, “but you 
will at least tell us just what that in- 
demnity amounts to which we are to 
undertake to pay.” This was really 
cruel, for the Powers could not agree 
among themselves on this point. So 
they had to ask for more time. Now 
time is the one thing China has most of, 
and every day’s delay puts her in a bet- 
ter position and the Powers in a worse. 
Meanwhile, the real difficulties of the 
situation are thrusting themselves 
through all this diplomatic by-play. 

Foremost among these is the financial 
and industrial condition of China. It is 
this which makes the demands and ex- 
pectations of, the Powers little short of 
preposterous. The indemnities to be ex- 
acted of the Chinese Government are too 
great for her possibly to pay; yet they 
are mounting every day, for, whatever 
else the Powers may differ about, they 
are agreed that the expenses of their 
military expeditions shall be defrayed 
by the Chinese themselves. China can- 
not be so unreasonable as to refuse to 
pay the cost of the armies which have 





been looting and burning and killing in 
her territory. The longer they stay 
there the bigger the indemnity. China 
simply cannot pay it. 

This the Powers practically admit, but 
they say, magnanimously, We will lend 
her the money, and she can give as 
security railway concessions and other 
franchises, and we will recoup ourselves 
out of the commercial exploitation of 
the Chinese empire. Just here, however, 
the warnings of Sir Robert Hart, who 
speaks with expert authority on this 
subject, come in with solemn pertinence. 
He denies that there is any such Chinese 
orange to be squeezed. The similar san- 
guine expectations of an enormous trade 
expansion, entertained when the treaties 
of fifty years ago were negotiated for 
the sake of securing a great Chinese 
commerce, have never, says Sir Robert, 
been realized. The new dreams are des- 
tined to like disappointments. “Eager- 
ness to supply does not necessarily mean 
a corresponding demand.” The Chinese 
people do not require foreign commerce. 
They have “the best food in the world, 
rice; and the best clothing, cotton, silk, 
and fur; and they do not need to buy a 
penny’s worth elsewhere.” Undoubted- 
ly there are great natural resources in 
China undeveloped; but the only in- 
crease in trade which can come from 
opening them up will be necessarily 
slight and slow, new tastes and wants 
and new purchasing power having to be 
created before new merchandise can be 
sold. The Powers that are ready to 
put millions into China are likely, there- 
fore, to have to wait a long time before 
they get them out again. 


Another great difficulty in dealing 
with China in the way proposed lies in 
the nature of the Chinese Government. 
It has long been a kind of go-as-you- 
please affair. Each of the eighteen 
provinces has been a little kingdom by 
itself, its viceroy being practically su- 
preme in his own sphere, and the Cen- 
tral Government interfering as little as 
possible. It is this state of the case 
which makes a treaty with the Mantchu 
Government so precarious a support 
throughout what Gibbon called “the vast 
equality of China.” The Pekin Govern- 
ment perhaps does not want to enforce 
it; perhaps cannot. Indeed, Chinese 
statesmen have been known in the past 
to regard treaties primarily as a kind 
of toy with which to amuse, or a sop 
with which to placate, foreigners. M. 
Desjardins cites in the last Revue des 
Deux Mondes the report of a Chinese 
General to the Emperor in 1841, in 
which he said, referring to a treaty 
which he had negotiated, that he had 
“thought it well to yield momentarily, 
and to promise the barbarians what they 
demanded,” always having it in mind 
to seize the ceded territory again at 
a favorable opportunity. The Marquis 
Tsing defended in the Asiatic Quarterly, 
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a dozen years ago, the Chinese practice 
of disregarding treaty obligations, be- 
cause, as he said with much force, 
“China had signed them with a knife 
at her throat, and without knowing to 
what she was binding herself.” All this 
aside, the practical autonomy of the 
separate provinces will make it very dif- 
ficult to enforce guarantees agreed upon 
at Pekin. The United States will be 
in no condition to complain. We can- 
not maintain the treaty rights of Chi- 
nese in our territory. We express sor- 
row and pay an indemnity when Chinese 
subjects are killed; and China will do 
as much as that. 

The upshot of all is an obvious recur- 
rence of late to the plan of parting 
Chinese territory among the Powers. 
Russia’s separate agreement with China, 
which practically puts Mantchuria under 
a Russian protectorate, is a sign of the 
new drift of policy. Of course, the Rus- 
sian authorities protest their innocence. 
They are simply carrying out and safe- 
guarding their contract of 1896 for the 
construction of the Mantchurian railroad. 
But the net result is clear. A Russian 
“political resident” at Mukden is to have 
“general control” of this Chinese de- 
pendency three times the size of Great 
Britain. Mantchuria is practically Rus- 
sian territory from now on. It would 
seem as if this Russian action furnished 
exactly the case contemplated in the 
third article of the Anglo-German agree- 
ment—that is, the use by another Power 
of “the complications in China in order 
to obtain, under any form whatever, ter- 
ritorial advantages.”’ In such an event, 
Germany and Great Britain were to 
“come to a preliminary understanding as 
to the steps to be taken for the protec- 
tion of their own interests in China.” 
But then, such “protection” may sim- 
ply mean that Germany and England will 
feel free to cancel their agreement not 
to take any Chinese territory themselves. 
This would be in line with the growing 
impression in Berlin that Count Walder- 
see will not be allowed to come home 
without some new German provinces as 
trophies, and with the confidence of Eng- 
lish army officers that the year 1901 is 
to see a great British expedition up the 
Yang-Tse. 


HUXLEY’S BIOGRAPHY. 


A year ago, in talking with Henry James 
of the flood of biographies which the century 
had produced in England, and of the wonder- 
ful addition to English literature which they 
had made, he remarked to me that he had 
recently spoken of the same thing to a 
French friend, who concurred in his expres- 
sion of surprise at the absence of anything 
of the same kind in France, but thought that 
this great lacune in French prose was due to 
the fact that the private lives of very few 
French literary or artistic men would bear 
description. This is a somewhat lamentable 
confession, but I suppose it is true. I think 
that the finest contribution that England has 








made to the stream of literature in this cen- 
tury consists in the biographies which have 
poured from her press. This work of biog- 
raphy is partly political, partly ecclesiasti- 
cal, partly scientific, but it always does hon- 
or to the country, and to the profession to 
which the subject belonged. The Oxford 
movement alone, in the thirties, has pro- 
duced a batch of books which no “gentle- 
man's library should be without,” and of 
which every Englishman may well be proud. 
To begin with, take Burke, and Pitt and 
Johnson and Chatham, then Wellington and 
Peel and Cobden, then Palmerston and Ma- 
caulay and Tennyson; and, among the scien- 
tific men, Lyell, and Darwin and Huxley. To 
be the contemporary or countryman of these 
is certainly, as Cowper says, “fame enough 
for any private man.” I do not think it 
is going too far to say that whatever suc- 
cess England has achieved during the past 
century has been largely due to the fre- 
quency with which these biographies have 
been placed before the youth of the nation 
Our poet Longfellow has said no truer, as 
well as finer, thing than that 
“Wei can make our lives sublime 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time 

I have frequently ventured on the propo 
sition, in these columns, that our youth owe 
more of their education to the lives which 
they read, and the examples in our school 
houses which they witness, than to the in 
struction which they receive, even when ‘“‘the 
flag’ is flying from the roof. It is the man 
whom the boy is taught to admire in his 
earlier years who largely determines his fu 
ture, 

I have just been reading one of the most 
instructive and brilliant of English lives, 
that of Professor Huxley. He began 
life in a way in which most Ameri- 
cans love to think they began it themselves 
—that is, as “a poor boy.” There was 
procured for him, with the usual difficulty 
the post of assistant surgeon in the navy 
a place in which he passed four or five years 
of obscure drudgery without really gaining 
for himself a secure foothold on the offi- 
cial ladder. When he left the navy and 
wished to marry, he had to pass through the 
usual process of knocking at many doors, 
in many parts of the world, without meet- 
ing with any satisfactory response. But 


as soon as he had definitely chosen science | 


as his province, and determined that truth 
alone should be his pursuit, his rise was 
rapid. 

I am not competent to estimate properly 
the value of his scientific work, but the 
world has placed him in the front rank. I 
am competent, however, to estimate his 
character, which has, from bis first vear 
to his last, excited my unmixed admiration. 
Darwin’s appearance on the scene in Eng- 
land, with his doctrine of evolution. was 
really not unlike the appearance of Eras- 
mus at Oxford, 400 years ago, with 
“the new learning.” But Darwin would 
have made poor progress, save for the 
aid of Huxley. Darwin had wonderful sci- 
entific sagacity, and promulgated his new 
gospel with a winning modesty, but it was 
too much modesty for the world in which 
it appeared. It was a world brought up un- 
der the influence of the clergy, in literal 
acceptance of the Biblical theories of the cre- 
ation and the growth of man and his world 
The Church and the upper classes in Eng- 
land were dead-set against Darwin's theories 
The idea that man was evolved from some 
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sort of monkey was enough to discredit them. 
All “the best people,” to use the Tribune's 
phrase, believed that man had been created 
in the Garden of Eden, 6,000 years ago, and 
woman out of one of Adam's ribs, and not 
only this, but that it was impious to doubt 
it—an opinion that still lingers. These be- 
liefs, although slightly disturbed by Sir 
Charles Lyell, still held their ground firm- 
ly at the time of the British Association 
meeting at Oxford in 1860 

I do not believe that there was any coun- 


trv in the world in which the union between 


i} Church and State was then so strong. The 


| 





social as well as the religious prejadices 
of the country were with the Church, not 
simply as a religious institution, but as 
property, which, to an Englishman, is a very 
sacred thing. Until very lately the “‘squar- 
son,”"’ as he was called, otherwise the min 
ister who preached in the church and at 
the same time owned the parish, was a very 
familiar figure in English life Thus men 
who attacked the Church's doctrine arrayed 
against themselves almost the whole of Eng- 
lish society Consequently, when a man as 
popular and of as much charm as the Bishop 
of Oxford led his forces in defence of ortho 
dox views of man’s creation, it required 
great courage to attack him That cour- 
age Darwin had not probably. but Hux 
ley was there, and listened to the Bishop's 
absurd ridicule of the theory that man was 


descended from a monkey with the same joy 





of battle which Cromwell felt in seeing the 
Scots descend from the heights above Dun- 
bar. 

Huxley’s reply to the Bishop, sternly re- 
buking him for attacking with flippancy a 


great master of a science of which he was 
profoundly ignorant, was one of the most 
striking incidents of the century, and one 
of the most far-reaching in its effect It 
not only bowled the Bishop over and de 
stroyed his influence, but it raised Darwin- 


ism, at one stroke, to a height at which no 


|} parson could assail it without rendering 


himself a little ridiculous. It placed Huxley, 
too, at once in the front rank not only of 
scientific men, but of controversialists, and 
revealed to the world the fact that he was 
the foremost of English dialecticians. The 
rest of his career was a series of unbroken 
triumphs, in which his virtues as a man 
were no less fully displayed than his keen 
ness and vigor and sagacity as a philoso 
pher. His career was cut short; he fell a 
victim at last, as so many other eminent 
men have done, to his eagerness for work 
There has been rarely a better illustration 
of a man's physica! ruin through the ardor 
of his own temperament. 

Huxley remained, during the rest of his 
life, noted for his antagonism to the old 
orthodox interpretation of Seripture In 
fact, he was, for a time, the béle-noire of 
parsons, but they gradually became convert- 
ed, or at least accustomed, to his views. The 
last time I saw him was the year before 
his death, in the dining-room of the Athe- 
nwzum Club, surrounded by a considerable 
number of ecclesiastical dignitaries, who 
were just about to lunch. On the strength 
of my slight acquaintance with him in New 
York, I asked him to lunch at the same 
table with me, and jokingly expressed my 
wonder at his willingness to venture into 
a retreat in which he was so completely sur- 
rounded by “clerks in holy orders.” He 
smilingly repudiated the thought that there 
was any danger in the situation, and de- 
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clared that he lived on the best of terms 
with them, as long as they let him alone. 
He was really, though very fond of dia- 
lectics, no stirrer-up of strife. It was not 
possible to do as much as he did to shake 
established religious beliefs without exciting 
a good deal of religious controversy, which 
he never shirked. His two principal antago- 
nists in this field were the late Duke of 
Argyll and Mr. Gladstone—Mr. Gladstone, 
because, though a past-master in politics 
and political economy, he was never able to 
divest himself of an interest in theology, 
though for theological controversy he was 
not thoroughly equipped; and the Duke of 
Argyll, because he had an extraordinary 
conceit of his own omniscience. Huxley nev- 
er avoided these frays, but he never sought 
them, although minds like Gladstone’s, 
through their want of logical training, ex- 
cited his ire. His own intellectual organ 
was most powerful, and was equal to any 
kind of work, from comforting the poor to 
speculating on the origin of species. He is 
an immense loss to England, as well as to 
science, but he has found in his son a 
rare piece of good fortune, a biographer wor- 
thy of him. E. L. G. 





THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


DETROIT, December 30, 1900. 


The meeting of the American Historical 
Association at Detroit, December 27-29, 
though shadowed by the absence of the Pres- 
ident of the Association, Dr. Edward Eg- 
gleston, on account of sickness, and by the 
lamented death of Professor Moses Coit Ty- 
ler, a founder and one of the most distin- 
guished members of the organization, was 
nevertheless, in some respects, one of the 
most interesting and important yet held. Of 
those who went to Detroit, a larger propor- 
tion than usual were, ef course, from the 
States of the Middle West, but the attend- 
ance of Eastern members was gratifying evi- 
dence that the plan of holding sessions in 
different parts of the country has not yet 
worked a corresponding division in the ranks 
of those attending. The representation from 
the South continues small, and there are 
still a good many teachers and writers of 
history elsewhere who fail to attend; but the 
Association unquestionably tends to bring to- 
gether, more and more, quite the larger part 
of the historical group in the United States 
and Canada. The sessions of Friday were 
held at Ann Arbor, with the University of 
Michigan as host; and both at Ann Arbor 
and at Detroit there was the accustomed 
provision of social functions, and the same 
generous hospitality which has long greeted 
the Association wherever it has gone. 

With the rapidly expanding activities of 
the Association, and the increasing impor- 
tance of its business side, it has been feared 
by some that its functions as a learned body 
might decline. So far as the composition of 
the attendance goes, it does not appear that 
this has yet taken place, or that the papers 
presented, though not seldom touching close- 
ly upon present problems, have lost any- 
thing in seriousness and scholarly impor- 
tance. Of the papers read at Detroit, two 
stand out as especially notable. In a paper 
on “The Legend of Marcus Whitman,” Prof. 
E. G. Bourne of Yale pretty effectually de- 
molished (it is to be hoped, once for all) the 
time-honored story of the supreme political 





significance of Whitman’s famous ride. The 
topic was not, of course, new. Hubert Ban- 
croft and others have been sceptical about 
the matter, and one investigator, at least, 
has had to suffer somewhat of social perse- 
cution in consequence of unbelief. It was 
reserved for Professor Bourne to show, by 
detailed and indubitable proofs, the utter 
untrustworthiness of the story, and to put 
in its true light the significance of the strug- 
gle for Oregon. Whitman’s journey to Wash- 
ington, thrilling as it was, was without 
bearing on the political situation, and was 
made in the interest of his missionary work, 
and not, as the legend has had it, to rouse 
the American people to a sense of their 
danger from British aggression. With the 
Whitman legend goes also the companion 
notion that Oregon was in serious danger. 
The whole story is one of the most remarka- 
ble pieces of myth-making in our history. 
Incidentally, the arraignment of writers, 
some of them historians of note, who have 
repeated the story without troubling them- 
selves to investigate it, and even, in some 
instances, with pretty certain proof that it 
was without foundation, forms a rather de- 
pressing commentary on the dangers of his- 
torical narration, even in our own day. 

The paper by Professor Dunning of Colum- 
bia, on “The Breakdown of Reconstruction,” 
raised questions of a different sort. Profes- 
sor Dunning reviewed with great clearness 
the Constitutional expedients lately resort- 
ed to in the Southern States to get rid of 
the negro vote, and contrasted the present 
situation—with its practical disfranchise- 
ment of a large proportion of the blacks— 
with the results which the friends of recon- 
struction professed to anticipate. In Pro- 
fessor Dunning’s opinion, the present policy 
of discrimination seemed to indicate that, 
while the reappearance of the objectionable 
incidents of slavery was not to be appre- 
hended, the advent of a period in which the 
two races, though legally equal, must never- 
theless live on terms of distinct inequality, 
was clearly indicated. The discussion of 
the paper brought out a spirited defence of 
the abolition spirit from Professor Hart of 
Harvard, to whom the conclusion of Profes- 
sor Dunning’s legal survey seemed inde- 
fensible, and some interesting statements 
from Mr. Percy N. Booth of Louisville, Ky., 
on the changing aspect of the negro problem 
in the border States, It is gratifying to 
note, in this connection, the appointment 
by the American Economic Association, 
which also met at Detroit, of a special com- 
mittee to study the negro question. 

Of the other papers and addresses, those 
most worthy of special mention were “The 
Date of the Ignatian Epistles,’’ by Prof. 
F. A. Christie of the Meadville Theological 
School; ‘‘The Origin of the Apostles’ Creed,”’ 
by Professor McGiffert; ‘‘The Turning-Points 
in the History of British Administration in 
India,’’ by Prof. H. Morse Stephens; and 
“Party Struggles in Missouri, 1861-1865,’ by 
Prof. 8. B, Harding of Indiana University. 

The most important matter of business be- 
fore the Association was the question of ap- 
proving the suggestion of a coéperative his- 
tory of America, to be prepared under the 
direction of a committee, and published with 
the official endorsement of the Association. 
The proposition, after long and careful dis- 
cussion, had commended itself to the Coun- 
cil, and was submitted to the Association 
with their favorable recommendation. After 
earnest debate, it was voted to lay the mat- 





ter over until the next meeting, at which 
time the Council are asked to report more 
fully their views as to the way in which the 
proposed work should be carried out. The 
suggestion of the Council, of serious im- 
portance in itself, served to emphasize sharp- 
ly a point which has for some time been 
growing in prominence—that, namely, of 
the relation between the Association and the 
national Government, from which it holds its 
charter, and the extent of its obligation to 
refrain from the treatment of subjects hav- 
ing for the present generation the possibil- 
ity of personal or political controversy. 
While such work as the publication of the 
Calhoun letters, edited by Professor Jame- 
son for the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, and the efforts of the Public Archives 
Commission to enlist the United States and 
the several States in the care of their rec- 
ords, has much political significance, it was 
thought by some that the preparation of a 
narrative history whose judgments on men 
and events would have the official approval 
of the Association, was a different sort of 
thing from the publication of documents 
and monographs, and something to be en- 
tered upon only after careful deliberation. 
The matter will undoubtedly be threshed out 
at the Washington meeting, a year hence. 

Changes in official personnel were more 
than ordinarily numerous this year. Con- 
tinued ill health made it necessary for Prof. 
Herbert B. Adams to resign the secretary- 
ship of the Association, an office which he 
has filled from the beginning with devotion 
and success. In future, the Association will 
have two secretaries, Mr. A. Howard Clark 
of the Smithsonian Institution and Professor 
Haskins of the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
R. G. Thwaites was compelled by other du- 
ties to relinquish the chairmanship of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, though 
retaining his membership upon it, and his 
place as chairman was filled by the ap- 
pointment of Prof. Herbert L. Osgood of Co- 
lumbia. Mr. David J. Hill, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, was added to the Public 
Archives Commission. The new President 
of the Association is Charles Francis Adams; 
and the new Vice-Presidents—prospective 
Presidents by custom—Prof. H. B. Adams 
and Capt. Mahan. 

The announcement of the death of Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler was made to the Associa- 
tion by President Angell, during the session 
at Ann Arbor. The announcement was not 
unexpected, as news of Professor Tyler’s se- 
rious illness had greeted the members upon 
their arrival at Detroit, and cast a gloom 
over the meeting from the beginning. A char- 
ter member of the Association, and one of 
the two or three who had most to do with 
bringing it into existence, he gave to it 
freely of his counsel, was at his death its 
First Vice-President, and would have been 
its next President had he lived. Uniting, in 
singular perfectness, the qualities of sound 
scholarship, keen and delicate critical judg- 
mert, and a pure and lovable character, the 
charm of his gracious presence endeared 
him to all who knew him, and to none more 
than to his colleagues and friends in the 
American Historical Association, with whom 
he had so long regularly met. The Associa- 
tion placed upon its records resolutions ex- 
pressive of regret at his death and appre- 
ciation of his services, but no formal action 
was required either to appraise his worth 
or to insure the grateful perpetuation of his 
memory. 
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THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


DETROIT, December 31, 1900. 

Detroit’s reputation as the “Convention 
City’’ was in no wise lessened last week 
when the American Historical and the Amer- 
ican Economic Associations, after a year of 
separation, again met in joint session in 
that place. All of the many details, both 
business and social, in the arrangements for 
the meetings had been carefully planned, 
and were admirably executed. The attend- 
ance was large, with a noticeable prepon- 
derance of Western over Eastern represen- 
tation. Besides the problem of distance 
which rapid transportation has not wholly 
solved, the time of year in which the meet- 
ings are held serves to diminish the numbers 
present. Yet, after considerable discussion, 
both associations have decided to meet at 
the same time in 1901, as it seems impossi- 
ble to find any other date when an attend- 
ance so nearly representative can be secured. 
It is to be hoped that the movement towards 
the establishment of a uniform convention 
week may in the near future be productive 
of results. 

The meetings of the Economic Association 
were again, as they have been for many 
years, devoted almost exclustvely to prac- 
tical questions, only one paper, of thirty 
minutes’ length, being concerned with eco- 
nomic theory. The first session of this, the 
thirteenth annual meeting, on Thursday 
morning, December 27, was occupied with 
the consideration of the taxation of quasi- 
public corpcrations. Dr. Frederic C. Howe 
of Cleveland opened the discussion with a 
searching analysis of State laws and Su- 
preme Court decisions relating to the taxa- 
tion of this form of corporations. The 
search revealed no fundamental plan or 
principle in the laws of States and localities, 
but rather a decided confusion, arising from 
the restrictions of courts and the conflicts 
of jurisdiction in matters of interstate traf- 
fic. The tendency in recent years has been 
away from the taxationof gross earnings, and 
back to the earlier plan of taxation of prop- 
erty; but instead of basing valuation upon 
inventory, it has been found more equitable 
to derive it from stocks and bonds. This 
plan has the advantages of being approved 
by the United States courts, of treating the 
corporations as entities, and of adopting 
for the valuation of corporations the esti- 
mate of the commercial world by adding to 
the market value of stocks the par value 
of bonds. 

Mr. Frederick N. Judson followed with an 
able paper, which possessed added interest 
by reason of the fact that it combined the 
results of his researches as a student with 
his practical experience in corporation law. 
After noting that the Supreme Court has 
established through decisions the rule that 
the value of a railroad in the State for tax- 
ation means the part within the State of the 
value of the entire road, and that, as a 
means of determining this State value, the 
mileage apportionment rule has been ap- 
proved, he discussed the theoretical and prac- 
tical difficulties that inhere in the taxes on 
gross earnings and on value, and advocated 
a tax on net earnings, or the establishment 
of a definite standard of taxable value by the 
capitalization of the net revenues under the 
mileage rule. This should be the sole corpo- 
ration tax, and foreign bondholders as well 
as stockholders should be exempt from tax- 





ation. The evils of a lowered national con- 
science under the present system more than 
offset any gain in revenue secured. The dis- 
cussion brought clearly into view the close 
relationship between the taxing question and 
the more fundamental one of corporation 
control, and likewise the fact, adduced by 
Professor Seligman, that 
sought in a complete divorce of State and lo- 
cal assessments, and that, in the nature of the 
case, a reform cannot be accomplished piece- 
meal, but, to be successful, must be com- 
prehensive. In the papers read and the sub- 
sequent discussion, the legal element pre- 
dominated over the professorial, which may 
in part account for the practical trend of 
the discussion; but it was noticeable that, 


reform must be 


in general, lawyers and economists were in 
agreement as to ways and means, and that 
the most radical suggestion made at all, 
that quasi-public corporations should be re 
lieved from taxation, on the ground that, in- 
asmuch as the State can control their rates 
of charge, any tax imposed would be either 
unjust or absurd, was offered by a practising 
lawyer of Chicago. 

The Thursday evening session was giv 
en up to the annual addresses to the two 
associations. President Ely of the Economie 
Association presented a scholarly paper up- 
on the subject, ‘Competition, its Nature, 
its Permanency, and its Beneficence.”” He 
exhibited the sharp contrast in the utter- 
ances of popular economic literature on the 
subject of competition 
tory as to admit apparently of no reconcil- 
iation—and urged a more exact definition 
of terms, which might possibly bring the 
disputants to an agreement. 
ognized that the struggle of conflicting in- 
terests has certain limits fixed by the so- 


views so contradic- 


It must be rec- 


cial order. The doctrine of evolution, when 
applied to man, materially modifies our con 
ception of this economic struggle. ‘‘Prim- 
itive competition 
cle of association, and, beyond that, slaugh- 
ter for economic advantage. With social 
evolution, slaughter gradually recedes into 
the background and falls below competition 


includes a narrow cir 


into the region of crime,’’ and since the be 
ginning of the present century the eleva- 
tion of the plane of competition has kept 
pace with the rapidity of social evolution. 
Growing association among men has en- 
larged the competitive group, and its en- 
largement has been attended by 
generosity, benevolence, altruism. 


increased 
Com peti- 
tion comes increasingly to mean worthy 
struggle, and one of the tests to be applied 
to proposed measures of social betterment 
is whether it strengthens the 
and the group competitively. Competition 
is to be regarded, then, as a permanent so- 
cial feature. Combination can be permitted 
only so long as it does not destroy the effec 

tiveness of this permanent principle If 
monopoly ensues, competition must be re 


individual | 











stored, and when this is not possible, the | 
ends of competition must be secured by a | 


social control. ‘If these methods of so- 
cial control in some cases mean public own 
ership and management of industries, a place 
must be opened for the competitive prin 


ciple in the t®ms of admission to public 


employment.” Two 
lines of evolution appear in the considera- 
tion of this problem; the first, one of the 
most powerful movements of the century, is 


somewhat antagonistic 


that which looks toward real equality of op- | 


portunity in economic 


other is found in the construction of 


competition; the | 
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the economic-juridical institutions of so 


ciety, such as private property, Inher 
itance of property, and vested interests. The 
first must not go so far as to undermine the 
second “In the mutual adjustments of 
these two lines of evolution ‘ we 
have given us one of the weightiest and at 
the same time most delicate tasks of the 
twentieth century 


On Friday the two associations were 
taken by special train to Ann Arbor as the 
guests of the University of Michigan. The 
joint session in the morning was devoted to 
the History and Problems of Colonization 
and the uniformly high character of the 


papers, together with the nature of the 
problems discussed, made this doubtless th: 
week. The 
keynote of the morning's discussion was to 
be found in the 


that a colonial administrative policy, to be 


most interesting session of the 
insistence upon the idea 
successful, must be based upon thorough 
study of the natives themselves, and upon 
the experience of other nations in colonial 
government, and not upon an exaggerated 
idea of the importance of the religion, cus- 
This 
paper of Professor 
Reinsch of the University of Wisconsin, en 
titled “British and French Experiments with 


toms, and laws of the home country 
was evident in the 


Representative Government in the West In- 
dies.” A detailed study of experiments in 
Martinique compelled the conclusion that 
France had failed because of that same pol- 
icy of assimilation which had caused Spain’‘s 
downfall. 


these earlier mistakes, and coming to appre- 


France is at present recognizing 
ciate the efficacy of a colonial policy such 
as England has adopted, which interferes 
but little with native customs, and intrusts 
the administration to officials familiar with 
This 


phasized by Professor Stephens of Cornell 


local conditions position was em 
University, who followed with a delightful 
portrayal of British administration in kudia 
Such mistakes as have been made there, he 
said, have been due to a want of under 
standing and appreciation of the native peo 
ples. Again, Professor Finley of Princeton 
University, who presented the results of a 
personal visit in a paper on “Our Porto 
Rican Policy,’ insisted that the relations 
between the tropics and civilization must be 
expressed by the residence of a few white 
men to guide and encourage. His picture of 
the island politically and economically was 
The difficulties 


a revenue can hardly be overestimated, and 


most deplorable. of securing 


the island certainly needed, he insisted, th: 


temporary relief afforded by the Dingley 


tariff. Neither complete independence nor 
early admission to Statehood is to 

thought of. The islanders do not want the 
first, and are not ready for the second 


They should be 
In the discussion that followed, Professor 
Hull of Cornell 


suits of a statistical investigation into the 


organized into a Territory 


University gave the 1 

revenues and expenditures of Port Rico 
as the result of its possession by the United 
States. The conclusion was plain that, after 
the expiration of the tariff law, the revenues 
of the island will not be sufficient for its 
maintenance, which calls for a speedy and 
serious consideration of the taxing prob 
lem. Professor Hollander, now Treasurer of 
Porto Rico, was unable to be at the meet 
ing and present his paper upon “The Fi 
nances of Porto Rico."" His handling of the 
difficult questions intrusted to him in that 


island has aroused wide interest and admira- 
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tion, and his unavoidable absence was deeply 
regretted. 

Commercial education occupied the Friday 
afternoon session. Professor James’s paper 
on “The Relation of the Universities to Com- 
mercial Education’ traced in an admirable 
manner the progress made in this direction, 
and advocated a three or four years’ under- 
graduate course in the colleges and univer- 
sities to meet the need. Professor Keasbey 
of Bryn Mawr, in a paper on “The Teaching 
of Economic Geography,” presented from a 
theoretical standpoint the mutual dependence 
of economics and geography, and gave com- 
mercial geography a fundamental place in a 
scientific course in commercial education. 
Professor Haskins of New York University 
presented “The Science of Accounts in Colle- 
giate Commercial Education,’’ according ac- 
countancy a high place in secondary, post- 
graduate, and professional commercial edu- 
cation. The spirited discussion which en- 
sued, led by Professors Dixon of Dartmouth 
and Scott of Wisconsin, confined itself to 
the place of commercial education in a col- 
lege or university course, and gave expres- 
sion to widely divergent views. It was ar- 
gued on the one hand that such a course 
should be supplementary to that of the col- 
lege, and be placed on the same basis as 
training for the recognized professions; on 
the other hand, that it should parallel and 
in large part supersede the college course, 
the time not being ripe for a more advanced 
curriculum. The afternoon’s deliberations 
made clear the increasing need for such 
training and the growing interest in this 
form of education on the part of the busi- 
ness community. 

The closing session on Saturday morning 
gave opportunity for the only paper of a 
theoretical character presented. ‘‘The Next 
Decade in Economic Theory,” by Professor 
Fetter of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
essayed to forecast from present tendencies 
and current theories the direction of further 
development in the abstracter branch of eco- 
nomics. Basing his position upon the mar- 
ginal-utility theory of value, the writer con- 
tended that the cost-of-production theory 
is discredited, that the labor theory of 
value must be thrown aside and the tradi- 
tional division of the factors of production 
abandoned as illogical, and that our doc- 
trines of rent and interest and our concept 
of capital must be reéxamined and restated. 
The discussion showed a disinclination to 
follow the utility principle so far; in fact, a 
distinct reaction against this new develop- 
ment in economics was evident in the re- 
marks of some of the participants, and a 
decided leaning towards Ricardian ideas in- 
terpreted in the light of later developments. 

The excellent policy adopted by the Asso- 
clation of furthering investigation through 
committees was again justified in the con- 
c'usions presented by the Committee on 
Uniform Municipal Accounts and Statistics, 
which reported through its Chairman, Mr. 
M. N. Baker of the Engineering News. 
American municipal accounting is at pres- 
ent In a most unsatisfactory condition, and 
questions of public policy relating to muni- 
cipalities can never be thoroughly studied 
until uniformity in reports has been se- 
cured. The Committee urged the codpe- 
ration of the various economic, sanitary, 
and engineering societies for the accom- 
plishment of this result, to be followed by 
steps that will lead to the adoption of the 
scheme by the municipalities themselves. 





They urged the publication of a yearly coms 
parative summary of municipal statistics, 
the continuation of the work of this char- 
acter now conducted by the United States 
Department of Labor, and the preparation 
by the present Census Office of an exhibit 
showing the nature and extent of municipal 
activities. The Committee was continued. 

The most serious criticism that can be 
passed upon the sessions as a whole is that, 
because of the number of papers present- 
ed, so little time was or could be given to 
discussion. It is hoped that this difficulty 
has been removed by the action of the Coun- 
cil, which provided that hereafter there 
shall be fewer papers on the programme, 
that they shall be printed in advance and 
read at the sessions only in abstract, and 
that the meetings shall be devoted largely 
to discussion. Prof. Richard T. Ely was re- 
elected President, and Prof. Charles H. Hull 
of Cornell University, Secretary. 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS. 


PARIS, December 19, 1900. 


M. G. Lenotre has devoted himself to the 
study of what he calls ‘Paris révolution- 
naire,”’ or Paris in the Revolutionary period. 
His new volume, ‘Vieilles Maisons, Vieux 
Papiers,’ possesses real interest. The sub- 
jects treated in it are very varied. The 
principal chapters are devoted to Camille 
Desmoulins and his wife, and to the sister 
of Robespierre. Camille Desmoulins was 
born at Guise, a pretty and sleepy old 
place, situated near the forest of Guise, 
which belonged to the Princes of Condé. 
This forest, by the way, which was left by 
the last Prince of Condé to the Duke 
d’Aumale together with all the Condé es- 
tates, was left by the Duke d’Auma’e to 
the Duke de Chartres during his lifetime 
and after him to the Duke de Chartres’s 
second son, who has assumed the name of 
Duke de Guise. The father of Cami'le Des- 
moulins was an honorable and modest man, 
who filled the office of lieutenant-general, 
civil, criminal, and of police,in the bailiwick 
of Vermandois. He was poor and had five 
children. Camille was born on the 2d 
of March, 1760, and was educated at the 
Collége Louis le Grand in Paris, where he 
was a bursar. Since the suppression of the 
order of the Jesuits, the college has been 
in ‘the hands of the University. The edu- 
cation was purely classical, and the boys 
heard more about the heroes of Plutarch 
than about the kings of France. They lived, 
so to speak, in Sparta, in Athens, and in 
Rome. 

‘“‘Who could fix,’’ writes M. Lenotre, ‘“‘the 
degree of responsibility which, in the psycho- 
logy of the men of the Revolution, is attach- 
able to the inconsiderate admiration of an- 
tiquity? Legislators nourished on Livy and 
Tacitus passed judgment not on Louis XVIL., 
but on Tarquin. What they thought worthy 
of imitation was the savage virtues of Bru- 
tus and Cato; human life could count for 
little in the eyes of those classicists accus- 
tomed to pagan hecatombs. Charlotte Cor- 
day herself would invoke the name of Cinna, 
and when Deputy Javogues, a member of 
the Convention, walked stark naked in the 
streets of Feurs, he took himself for an an- 
clent.”’ 

Young Desmoulins became one of these Ro- 
mans, and did not conceal his contempt for 
Guise and the simple ways of its inhabi- 
tants; he would live there no longer, and 
remained in Paris, where he was enrolled 
in 1784 on the list of lawyers. From 1784 to 





1789 he was almost in distress, having no re- 
lations, no protectors; he was reduced to 
the necessity of copying legal documents for 
the procureurs, a precarious and very ill- 
paid work. 

The Hdtel de Pologne, where he had a 
small room, was next to the house of a rich 
bourgeois, M. Duplessis, who had a pretty 
daughter. Desmoulins noticed her and ad- 
mired her. Himself very poor and very 
plain, he could not hope to marry her till 
the Revolution made a great change in his 
life. From the first day, he threw himself 
into the new current; when the States-Gen- 
eral were convoked, he went to Guise and 
succeeded in getting himself named one of 
the three hundred electors of the bailiwick 
of Vermandois, but not in being elected a, 
Deputy. He returned to Paris furious: 
against the inhabitants of Guise, ‘“‘who are at. 
the antipodes of philosophy and patriotism.’” 
“One of my comrades [of Louis le Grand],”” 
he writes to his father, ‘“‘has been more for- 
tunate than I. I mean Robespierre, Deputy 
from Arras.’’ In Paris, managing to become 
one of the followers of Mirabeau, he lives 
in his house at Versailles, dines with all his 
friends, with his mistress. 

In a single day he rose from obscurity 
to popularity. It was on the day when, find- 
ing himself in the Garden of the Palais 
Royal, be stood on a table and distributed 
the green leaves of the trees of the garden 
as cockades to the enthusiastic populace. 
From his table he announces to a surging 
multitude the dismissal of Necker, declaims 
against the Court, and takes from his 
pocket a pistol, with which he threatens 
imaginary spies. He does not lose a mo- 
ment, but writes pamphlets, and among 
them the ‘Discours de la Lanterne aux 
Parisiens,’ in which he attacks the priests, 
the nobility, everybody. His glory has not 
made him richer. He humbly asks his 
father to send him five louis, and com- 
plains of his booksellers. His father criti- 
cises his son’s pamphlets severely, but sends: 
him some money, with which he founds a 
paper, Révolutions de France et de Brabant. 
In a literary sense, this paper, which im- 
mediately became famous, is a model of 
irony, of wit, of eloquence, of originality. 
“Its unforgiving irony,’’ M. Lenotre says 
with truth, “spares nothing; it is destruc- 
tive and merciless. . . After Camille, 
the Terror may come. He has in advance 
laughed so much at the victims that they 
will no longer inspire pity.” 

The terrible pamphleteer succeeded in be- 
coming intimate with the Duplessis family. 
Duplessis was the son of a workman, but 
had made a little fortune. His daughter Lu- 
cile was very pretty, as is manifest from an 
engraving in M. Lenotre’s book, from a pic- 
ture by Bailly, which is at the Musée Carna- 
valet. She was moved by Desmoulins’s pas- 
sion and consented to become his wife. She 
had a dowry of 100,000 franes, which was 
quite a fortune at the time. Desmoulins, who 
had always led a Bohemian life, took a third- 
story apartment on the Place de 1l’Odéon, at 
the corner of the Rue Crébillon. On the day 
of their marriage Lucile was proud of see- 
ing round her Pétion, the Mayor of Paris; 
Mercier, author of the ‘Tableau de Paris,’ 


and Robespierre. The Duplessis had a lit- ° 


tle country house at Bourg-la-Reine, near 
Paris, and the journalist and his wife divid- 
er their time between the country and the 
capital. The year 1791 was a long honey- 
moon, Camille, who had been such a merci- 
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less journalist, was so much softened by the | 
new conditions of his life that he ceased to 
publish his paper. Since he was in easy | 
circumstances, he considered the Revolution 
ended. A child was born at the close of 1791, 
and Desmoulins resolved to reénter the bar; 
but, when the Republic was proclaimed, Dan 
ton asked him to become the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Justice. ‘When he | 
entered, with Lucile on his arm, the stately 
hétel of the Place Vendéme, his unexpected 
piece of good fortune revived in him the 
Camille of the old days. He exults. ‘Here I 
am,’ he writes to his father, ‘living in the 
palace of the Maupeoux and the Lamoi 
guons.’”’ 

He was led by his new position to excuse 
the September massacres, ordered by Dan- 
ton, to vote for the execution of the King, 
and to take his place among the adversaries 
of the Girondists. He began to feel repen- 
tant, however, when the condemnation of the | 
Girondists was pronounced and they were | 
sent to the guillotine. “It is I,’ exclaimed 
he, ‘‘who killed them; I shall never forgive 
myself for it.’ Camille Desmoulins was to 
be himself one of the victims of that Revo- 
lution of which it has been said that, like 
Saturn, it devoured its own children. He 
showed his usual ardor in his attacks on 
the Terrorists, especially on Robespierre, 
whom he denounced in his new paper, the 
Vieux Cordelier. Lucile encouraged him in 
his efforts. He was breakfasting one day 
with a friend, who told him he was endanger- 
ing his life. Lucile said, ‘‘Let him; let him 
fulfil his mission; he will save his country.” 
And Camille, taking his wife and his young 
child in his arms, added philosophically, 
“Edamus et bibamus, cras enim moriemur.”’ 
Lucile was alarmed, however; she wrote to 
Fréron, who was before Toulon, besieged by 
the French troops: ‘Come back, Fréron, 
and quickly. Bring with you all the friends 
you can find; we need them. I have 
ceased to laugh, I don’t touch my piano any 
Come back, come back!”’ 

On the 20th of March, 1794, Camille re- 
ceived the news of the death of his mother. 
He was weeping; Lucile, overpowered with 
fatigue, was sleeping near the cradle of 
her child. Suddenly the steps of a patrol 
are heard in the street. Camille opens the 
window and sees the soldiers. He screams, 
“They have come to arrest me.” His wife 
wakes up; Camille opens the door him- 
self to the soldiers of the Revolutionary 
committee. He is arrested and conducted 
to the prison of the Luxembourg. We have 
still the letters which he wrote to his 
wife while there; they are fu!l of pas- 
sion. In his despair, he writes: 


“Live for our child; tell him, when he can 
understand it, that I would have loved him 
much. . I believe, notwithstanding all, 
that there is a God. My blood wil! ef- 
face my faults, my human weakness; and 
what there was of good in me, my virtues, 
my love of liberty, God will recompense 
. .. I feel my life ebbing away. I see 
you still, Lucile; my hands, already tied, 
embrace you, and my head, separated from 
my body, still opens on you its dying 
eyes.” 





On the 5th of April, 1794, Camille died, | 
amidst the applause of the 
which he had once been the ideal. His 
unmerciful enemies did not spare Lucile; 
she was beheaded a week after him, and 
showed great courage on the seaffold. Ca- 
mille’s father died soon afterwards of grief 
at Guise. Duplessis, Lucile’s father, sur- 
vived her not long. O'd Madame Duplessis 


populace of 


undertook the education of the young Hor- 


ace. <All we know about him is that, in 
France for Hayti, where he 


died in 1825, leaving two daughters, named 


one Camille, the other Lucile. They both 
married and became widows. ‘‘They were,” 
says M. Lenotre, ‘still alive a few years 
ago, and both were in a state of poverty 
An attempt was made to interest the Gov- 


ernment and the Chambers in their fate, 
but it was fruitless, and we believe that 
one of them is now dead." 

\ marble tablet commemorative of Ca 
mille Desmoulins and bis wife has been 
placed on the house in the Rue Crébillon, 
above the Café Voltaire. M. Lenotre, who is 
very exact and the most diligent student of 

} 


“old houses,” explains at length that this 


memorial was wrongly placed by the Com- 


mission of Paris Inscriptions It ought 


| 
| 


really to be placed at the opposite corner of 


; 


he Place de l'Odéon, on the Rue Crébillon 
His chief authority is M. Sardou, who had 
once received the confidences of M. Lenoir, 
an old Parisian, who, crossing one day with 
Sardou the Place de l’Odéon, 


was still a very young man, showed him 


when Sardou 


the windows of the third story of the house 
which stands at the angle of the Place de 
l’Odéon and of the Rue Crébillon. “Look,” 
said the old man to Sardou; “there dwelt 
Camille Desmoulins.”’ 


( ‘orrespondence. 





RECIPROCITY AND THE BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: A humorous American has declared 
United States to 


pension off every blessed New 


that it would pay the 
England 
fisherman with a thousand dollars a year 
so that the people of America might eat 
cheap fish. Absurd as the idea seems at 
first sight, it is not only true, but absolute 
sound common sense. The deep-sea fisheries 
of the republic have for years past been a 
decaying industry. At one time the fishing 
vessels were manned by native Americans 
but to-day the motley crowd that sail in 
Nova 
Scotians, Cape Breton men, Newfoundland- 


the bankers are chiefly provincials 


ers—Portuguese, Swedes, and Norwegians 
The genuine New Englander does not care 
for this dangerous and disagreeable busi 
ness; he relegates it to his colonial poor 
brother and the foreigner. All political 
economists are agreed that the most ob- 
noxious form of protection {s a prohibitory 
tax on the common food of the people 
Cheap sea fish is one of the largest ingre 
dients in the dietary of the working popu- 
lation of Europe, and especially of Eng- 
land; without it they could hardly exist 
In America your vast population, your toil- 
ing millions in towns, in factories, and on 
farms, are actually deprived of this great 
food supply of cheap fish in order that a 
few hundred Americans and a promiscu- 
ous crowd of foreign fishermen may earn 


| high wages, and a ring of fish-dealers gain 


big profits. 

Every one knows that the great deep- 
ea fisheries of this continent, the home 
of the cod, herring, halibut, mackerel, and 
lobster, lie in our northern British waters, 
why should not we, out of our superfluity 
from this great harvest of the ocean, sup- 





ply your great population with cheap fish 


st as you supply Eur 


stuffs? Why should so 


natural demand and supply of necessary 


ope with cheap bread- 
obvious a case of 
food be stopped and completely dammed up 
by an artificial barrier? In the olden time 
the argument used for the protection of 
the American fishermen was national de- 
fence, sup] ing the navy with seamen: 
to-day the mo 
tectionist—even 
dare to « xplode 


controversy It 





n your 
late war with officers 
were able to show that no body of men 


throughout the United States furnished 
fewer recruits for the American wen-of 
war than the down-East fisherr 


Lest there should be any doubt about the 


correctness of my statements, let me give 
a few facts and figures In proportion to 
her population, the deep-sea fisheris of 


the United States are of very small {mpor 
tance. England, with litthe more than half 
your population, besides a large export, con 
sumes fish every year valued at twenty-five 
millions at the landing, equal to double that 

y retail Besides this, in a good 


year, Scotland exported 1,700,000 barrels of 


amount 


herring, worth another twelve millions. Now, 
at the highest estimate, the deep-sea fishery 
of the republic outside of oysters does not 
exceed ten to twelve millions; in the sam 
proportion as British consumption, it should 
be fifty millions. The main cause of this 
difference is the scarcity and dearness of 
sea fish. In England three herrings can be 
bought for five cents; every one knows that 
a single herring cannot be purchased in the 
States for the price of three in Europe All 
common fish except oysters are notoriously 
dear with you—-two and three times the price 
for which they can be obtained in England 
or Canada. Let free trade in fish be once 
established, and this anomalous state of af- 
fairs would disappear in a short time. New- 
foundland alone, out of its inexhaustible 
fisheries, could supply the States with seven 
or eight million dollars’ worth of cod, her 
ring, lobsters, and salmon 

All who have studied the question of free 
trade between the two countries are aware 
that America will reap the larger benefit 
out of the arrangement You have long 
been clamoring for reciprocity with South 


America, but, as has been recently shown, 


Pennsylvania alone does more business with 
the British colonies than the whole Amet 
ican trade with the Southern republics I 
notice that the return of Mr. Bond (of the 
Blaine Bond Treaty) with an overwhelming 
majority in Newfoundland, and the prospect 
of a reciprocity treaty with the colony, has 
already caused a flutter in Gloucester, and 
the cry has gone forth that their great na 
tional industry is about to be destroyed 
No one will be deceived by such palpable 
misrepresentation Experience under the 
former reciprocity treaty shows that no such 
dire result will ensue; they lived and pros- 
pered then, as they will still continue to 
exist under a new arrangement for free 
trade. At the present time American fish 
ing-vesels frequenting Newfoundland waters 
bear a heavy burden-—over $6,000 was col- 
hooners visiting our 
Every 
of 80 or 90 tons pays tn light 
at least $300; under 
reciprocity, the bulk of this charge would 


be taken off, and they would enjoy besides 


lected from the few 
shore thi year for licenses alone 
small vessel 


dues, licenses, bait, et« 
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the inestimable privilege of fishing in the 
colonial grounds from which they are now 
excluded. 

A reciprocity treaty between the two coun- 
tries, to be thoroughly beneficial to both, 
should be for a fixed period of not less than 
ten or twelve years. Its full advantages 
will not come at once. It takes time to 
bring trade into new channe!s. The barriers 
of protection ure so strong, so firmly rooted 
in America, that it will be hard to break 
them down; only time and the obvious ben- 
efits of mutual free intercourse between the 
neighboring friendly countries will eventu- 
ally briug about the desired change. 

D. W. PROWSE. 

Sr. Jouns, NEWFOUNDLAND, December 23, 1900, 


WARFARE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Farm-burning, not having proved a 
sedative in the case of such people as the 
Boers, has apparently been discontinued, 
and the clamor for the military murder 
of Boers taken in arms, raised by the ex- 
treme Jingoes in England, has died away. 
But Mr. Dudgeon must not think that facts 
can be erased from the record. 

I cited a proclamation of Lord Roberts 
condemning to be burned a number of 
farms, not for ‘‘concealing ammunition or 
used as defences wherefrom to fire,’ but 
because they were in the neighborhood of 
railways which had been raided by the 
enemy, and it was presumed, surely with 
palpable injustice, that the occupants had 
connived at the raids. 

Here is another proclamation: 


NOTICE. 


The town of Ventersburg has been cleared 
of supplies and partially burnt, and the 
farms in the vicinity destroyed, on ac- 
count of the frequent attacks on the 
railway line in the neighborhood. The 
Boer women and children who are left 
behind should apply to the Boer com- 
mandants for food, who will supply them 
unless they wish to see them starve. 
No supplies will be sent from the rail- 
way to the town. 

[Sgd.] BRUCE HAMILTON, 
Major-General. 
November 1, 1900. 


An Englishman thoroughly well informed 
and attached to British connections, writing 
from the Cape, says of the Orange Free 
State: 

“That community two years ago was a 
model state, liberal, free from corruption, 
spending large sums on education, in every 
Way an example. It is now a desert; some 
of the men killed, some in military prisons, 
the rest waging a desperate and (to our 
eyes) a hopeless war against overwhelming 
forces. The homesteads on a large scale 
have been harried and burned, the women 
turned out to shift for themselves, herded 
together in camps or deported with their 
children.” 


Are Americans disposed to make them- 


selves by their approbation moral accom- 
plices in this work of ruin? QQUITY. 


Notes. 


Persons of Devonshire extraction or con- 
nections now in the British Colonies or in 
the United States are requested to for- 
ward to the President-elect of the Devon- 
shire Association for 1901 any particulars 
they can give of the emigration of their 








family and its subsequent history, with 
names and addresses of its living members. 
All such persons will be made welcome to 
membership in the Association at the three- 
days meeting in Exeter next August. The 
President is Sir Roper Lethbridge, and his 
address, The Manor House, Exbourne, R. 8. 
0., Devon, Eng. 

The Rowfant Club, Cleveland, intends to 
reprint in a limited edition the Boston Dial 
of 1840-44, giving an exact facsimile of the 
sixteen numbers even to errata sheets, and 
a supplementary number descriptive of the 
publication, with names of the contributors 
and an index. The first number will ap- 
pear in March. 

The Tigliche Rundschau of Berlin reports 
that, through the intervention of Prof. 
Ernst Elster, Dr. Hans Meyer, chief of the 
Bibliographical Institute of Leipzig, secur- 
ed for that library, from the estate of Hein- 
rich Heine, a large mass of valuable lite- 
rary remains, fully 1,500 pages, in the hand- 
writing of the poet himself. In these pa- 
pers are found the originals of a number 
of Heine’s leading works. Especially valu- 
able, however, as suppiying new data and 
details for the poet’s career, is a _ series 
of more than 1,000 lettters, addressed to 
him by prominent contemporaries, such as 
Laube, Varnhagen, Rahel, Robert’ Schu- 
mann, Meyerbeer, Hiller, Lewald, Count 
Auersperg, and the members of his own 
family. In a new critical edition now in 
preparation of the works of Heine, the edi- 
tor, Professor Elster, proposes to make good 
use of these finds. 

The Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 
purposes carrying forward the enterprise 
of the Russell ‘Collective German Publish- 
ers’ Cata'ogue’ (two series, cloth-bound, in 
twenty-eight volumes), containing the indi- 
vidual catalogues of the German publish- 
ers alphabetically arranged by cities, to- 
gether with those of firms outside of Ger- 
many connected with the German trade. 
This enterprise involved a loss of about 
$75,000. Starting with the year 1893, 
where Russell’s collection stops, the above 
firm will proceed in five-year periods, if 
the trade and libraries of the world are 
disposed to support it. For the present, 
absolute subscriptions are not requested, 
but only an expression of the likelihood 
of subscribing. The price will be very 
moderate, 30 pfennigs per sheet of sixteen 
pages, of a size probab!y somewhat larger 
than Russell’s. The competence of the Leip- 
zig firm is unquestionable. The American 
agents are Lemcke & Buechner, No. 812 
Broadway. 

Henry Holt & Co. are soon to publish in 
ornamental form ‘Familiar Quotations from 
the Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri,’ edit- 
ed by R. J. Cross, with English translations, 
notes, and the parallel Italian text; ‘Hypno- 
tism and Suggestion in Therapeutics,’ by Dr. 
R. Osgood Mason; and ‘Puritan and Angli- 
can,’ by Edward Dowden, 

‘The North Americans of Yesterday,’ by 
Frederick Dillenbaugh, will shortly be is- 
sued by G. P, Putnam's Sons. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. announce for speedy 
publication a Life of Lord Monboddo, in- 
timating that thereby hangs a tale. 

The Marchesa Burlamacchi’s ‘Luca della 
Robbia,’ in “Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture’ (London: George Bell & Sons; 
New York: Macmillan), has much less of 
either biography or criticism than other 
volumes of the series. It is rather in tho 





nature of a catalogue raisonné of the known 
and attributed works of the master. The 
lack of biography is to be accounted for 
by the lack of known facts about the life 
of Della Robbia, while the lack of general 
criticism is partly supplied by a supple- 
mentary chapter on ‘‘Luca’s Work and Po- 
sition in Italian Art,’’ by the editor of the 
series, G. C. Williamson. To most people 
the main interest of the book will be foun 
in the forty-one illustrations. Luca’s work, 
especially in the majolicas, ‘‘comes well’’ 
in half-tone reproduction, and these plates 
convey much of the charm of the originals. 

Sadakichi Hartmann’s ‘Shakespeare in Art’ 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co.) is not a book to 
be taken seriously, although the author 
says he has been all his life ‘“‘somewhat of 
an art critic, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject.” He claims for it ‘“‘no- 
thing but the merits of compilation,” but 
its merits even as compilation are of the 
slenderest, and it is only unintentionally 
that it is amusing. It is so when Ford 
Madox Brown is called ‘the Pre-raphaelite 
painter whom Ruskin has lauded to the 
skies’ —Brown, whom Ruskin systemat- 
ically ignored!—and when the reader is 
somewhat unnecessarily assured that ‘“Dan- 
iel Huntington, in his ‘Henry VIII. and 
Catherine Parr,’’’ “had no idea of illustrat- 
ing Shakspere.’’ Even the illustrations are 
uninteresting; though this may be because 
so few good artists have illustrated Shak- 
spere, or because the few good things are 
copyrighted. 


‘A Captive of War,’ by Solon Hyde, hos- 
pital steward of the Seventeenth Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry (McClure, Phillips & Co.), 
seems a belated record of those melancholy 
experiences in Confederate prisons, during 
the civil war, which for many years were 
so numerous and so calculated to excite bit- 
terness in those who had similarly suf- 
fered, and anger in those who were 
accused of complicity in the systematic 
abuse of Union captives. Mr. Hyde was 
taken prisoner during the battle of Chick- 
amauga in September, 18638, and in the suc- 
ceeding eighteen months saw the inside of 
prisons at Richmond, Danville, Anderson- 
ville, and Salisbury. His testimony con- 
cerning the brutality of their administra- 
tion is that of former stories; but on ac- 
count of his quasi-medical office he often 
obtained relief from the miseries which be- 
fell the private soldier, and under these 
easier circumstances saw a good deal of 
the more attractive side of Southern char- 
acter. He had a rather amusing experience 
in the early part of 1865, when he was be- 
ing escorted from Andersonville to some 
place less exposed to the visitations of the 
Northern troops. Sherman was on the war- 
path in South Carolina, and prison-keepers 
had little rest for their souls in the se- 
curity of their captive charges. At each 
circuit away from the Union march this 
wandering prison-guard was menaced anew 
by Sherman, and at last was fain to let the 
prisoners shift for themselves within tho 
Union lines. 


We are indebted to the Norwegian Min- 
ister of Public Instruction for a copy of an 
official work on Norway, ordered two years 
ago by the Storthing to be prepared in con- 
nection with the Paris Exhibition, and pub- 
lished simultaneously in French and in Eng- 
lish. It is a beautiful volume in royal octavo 
(‘Norway,’ London: Sampson Low, Marston 
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& Co.), in which there is a concise and or- 
derly description of the country, beginning 
with its geographical situation, topography, 
geology, climate, etc., and tracing the his- 
tory of the people, their Constitution (given 
in full at the end), institutions, army and 
navy, industries, commerce, communication, 
language, literature, and art. Many of 
these sections, in addition to bibliographies, 
are very beautifully and somewhat freely 
illustrated, and the compilation does infinite 
credit to the intelligence and taste of the 
Government office in charge of its produc- 
tion. We gladly place it, as suggested, on 
our shelves for reference, and give notice 
that it is procurable through the trade (in 
England, for six shillings). 


Of a different order, but still notable, is 
a companion work, in small quarto, ‘Inter- 
national Exposition, Paris, 1900; Official Cat- 
alogue [of the] Exhibition of the German 
Empire’ (Berlin: J. R. Stargardt). It is in 
English, but printed in the German charac- 
ter, with rubricated running-titles, head and 
tail-pieces, and other colored ornamentation, 
both novel and effective. What corresponds 
most nearly to the Norwegian book is a pre- 
face, by Ernst von Halle, on the German 
Empire and its Inhabitants at the End of the 
Nineteenth Century, in fifty-eight pages. The 
catalogue proper begins with the German 
House, and first of all with its collection of 
Frederick the Great. Statistics accompany 
all the descriptive matter preceding each list 
of exhibitors, and lend a permanent value to 
this presentation. There is an index to the 
exhibitors. 


By the publication of ‘Die Apokryphen und 
Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testament,’ the 
editor, Professor Kautzsch of Halle, and his 
colaborers, together with the publisher, 
Mohr of Tiibingen and Leipzig, have made 
accessible to the students of history, litera- 
ture, and theology a mass of important ma- 
terial hitherto comparatively unknown to 
all except specialists. Even few of these 
could have complete control of the field, as 
so many of the originals occur in different 
Oriental languages. This collection of books 
contains not only the official Apocrypha of 
the Old Testament found in the Greek and 
Alexandrian canon (though not in the Pales- 
tinian or Hebrew), as also in some modern 
versions, notably Luther’s, but also the 
whole mass of Apocalypses and Pseudepi- 
grapha that flourished so prolifically in the 
inter-Testament period among the Jews. 
For the first time we have in translations, 
together with introductions and valuable 
notes, a literature formerly regarded merely 
in the light of curiosities, but now as 
sources of historical and literary study of 
prime value. This version, together with its 
literary additions, is sold in two volumes at 
25 marks; but also the text itself has been 
issued, together with Weizsiicker’s classical 
version of the New Testament now in the 
ninth edition, and the Kautzsch version of 
the Old Testament, originally issued in 1894, 
in a massive volume of 1534 quarto pages, 
at 12 marks. Within the covers of one book, 
therefore, is thus comprised a scholarly and 
modern translation of the entire body of 
Jewish religious literature from its begin- 
ning to the close of the New Testament 
period. It is the only work of the kind in 
existence. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture publishes in one of its series a very 
partisan and, it may be added, untrustworthy 





account of the sheep and wool industry of 
this country, prepared by J. R. Dodge, at 
one time in charge of the statistical division 
of the Department, and now described as a 
special agent. His is all that a public doc- 
ument should not be. Its high praises of the 
tariff and its framers are out of place. Even 
the Department offers a half-apology for 
printing the essay and giving it official en- 
dorsement. 

A predominant note of the Consular Re- 
ports for December is the threatened indus- 
trial crisis in Europe. The wave of pros- 
perity, which has steadily risen since 1895, 
has taken a turn and begun to recede. There 
are ominous indications in France, Scotland, 
Austria-Hungary, and Germany especially, 
where at the same time that continued over- 
production has made stoppages of factories 
the order of the day, fuel and provisions 
have greatly advanced in price. This in- 
crease in the cost of food gives peculiar 
interest to the present controversy as to the 
working of the law passed four years ago, 
through Agrarian influence, forbidding ‘‘deal- 
ing in futures in grain and mill products or 
stocks of mining and manufacturing estab- 
lishments on the exchange.’’ The supporters 
of the measure claim ‘‘that it has given 
Germany an autonomous home market, dom- 
inated by their own grades and qualities of 
grain and controlled by German conditions 
of supply and demand, independent of the 
markets at Odessa, Antwerp, Liverpool, or 
Chicago; and that it has stimulated and ele- 
vated the morals of trade.”” On the other 
hand, “the commercial and industrial class- 
es of business men in this part of Ger- 
many,’’ writes Consul-General Mason of 
Berlin, “including also many of the more 
intelligent agriculturists, seem convinced 
that the whole effect of the law has been 
abortive, and not only of no practical ad- 
vantage, but a positive injury to the in- 
terests of German agriculture’’—a conviction 
in which the Government seems to share. 
The readiness of Japan to follow Western 
methods receives a new illustration in the 
recent establishment of a Museum of Com- 
merce at Bangkok, in which it is proposed to 
display a sample of every commercial pro- 
duct of Japan. 

It is just thirty years since Sir Robert 
Hart suggested the use of the medical staff 
of the Imperial Maritime Customs in China 
for the half-yearly Medical Reports which 
have appeared regularly ever since, even 
while the promoter himself was besieged in 
Pekin. We have more than once called at- 
tention to the incidental sociological inter- 
est and value of these reports, and these 
qualities are manifested anew in the 59th 
issue (II., Special Series No. 2) for March 
31, 1900, published at Shanghai. Thus, Dr. 
W. H. Parks says ‘“‘the fashionable disease of 
Soochow is gastralgia,’’ ‘‘mostly confined to 
ladies of the upper classes,’ on account of 
their indolent and aimless lives, with a 
fit of anger as a frequent inciting cause. 
Great is the outcry and pother and the 
demand on the servants for relief. In these 
Dr. Parks says he has sometimes thought 
he could detect symptoms of pride at “serv- 
ing a mistress who could get up such a dis- 
ease and cause such a stir in a little 
world.”” The disease is largely responsible 
for opium-smoking among women, who con- 
tract the habit after the attack has been 
alleviated. Opium Dr. Osman F. Hal! of 
Chungking reckons among ‘“‘the five great 








curses of the women of China,”’ along with 
slavery, tuberculosis, rickets, and bound 
feet; and he illustrates all these in a por 
trait group of three women. Dr. H. M 
McCandliss, of Hothow and Kiungchow, telis 
of an old woman, ill with plague, whose 
house was burnt above her head, together 
with the coffin already provided for her 
“She did not grieve over the burns : 
but, oh! that coffin which was burned, and 
where could she get another?” 

Art collectors and custodians of museums 
will be greatly interested in a new weekly, 
Monatsberichte iihber Kunstwissenschaft und 
Kunsthandel, of which R. Freiherr von Seyd 
litz is editor-in-chief, and Hugo Helbing of 
Munich the publisher. Each number con 
tains brief articles by leading European art 
critics, on an average five full-page helio 
gravures or autotypes, a number of illus 
trations, and very full bibliographies and 
reports on art collections, schools, exhibit 
tions, etc. There is, besides, a supplement, 
the ‘Folia Helbingiana,’ or monthly illustrat 
ed catalogue of rare publications and ob 
jects of art of every description offered for 
sale by the firm of Hugo Helbing 

A late issue of the Archdologischer Anzeiger, 
No. 3, 1900, presents an interesting partial 
programme of the work of the German 
Archeological Institutes at Rome and 
Athens for the current year. The public 
meetings of these institutes began, as usu 
al, with the observance of the birthday of 
Winckelmann on December 7. Professor 
Petersen began early in December to leec- 
ture in Rome on the most important monu.- 
ments and museum treasures in and about 
the city. Professor Hiilsen of Rome gives 
two courses—one on the topography of the 
ancient city, and another on Latin inscrip- 
tions. In Athens, Professor Dérpfeld is lec 
turing on the buildings and topography of 
the city, of Pirwus and of Eleusis. After the 
end of this course, in April, occurs bis 
“Studienreise’’ to the Peloponnese, Ithaca, 
and Delphi, to be followed in May by an- 
other to the islands of the A°gean Sea and to 
Troy. 

The excellent method by which Europeans 
show their respect and love for their schol- 
ars has again been exemplified in the case 
of August Mau, the well-known authority 
on Pompeli, whose latest book on that 
subject was not long ago published In an 
English translation. His sixtieth birthday 
was celebrated by his friends in Rome on 
the 15th of October. One of the features was 
a gift of 5,600 francs, to which scholars 
and friends in all parts of Europe and 
America contributed. This amount was giv 
en outright, with only the suggestion that 
it might be used for the production of copies 
of Pompeian wall-paintings. 

The recent Congress of Archwologists held 
in Kiev decided to petition the Government 
to reorganize thoroughly the whole archive 
system in Russia, and to establish a series 
of central archives under the control of the 
Ministry of Education. For the first year, 


1901, the sum of 14,000 rubles has been 
asked, and two central archives are to be 
established, one at Kiev and the other at 
Wilna. 


The Countess of Linden, whose work on 
the causes of coloration in animals is well 
known, and who is assistant professor in 
the Zodlogical Institute of the University of 
Bonn, has just been awarded the prize (1,200 
francs) of “Gama Machado,” and thus be- 
comes [auréate de I'Institut de France 
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(Paris). The Countess, who is German, and 
has never been in France, wrote her work 
in French, her subject being the colors of 
the wings of butterflies; her competitors 
were all men, and one of them, a pro- 
fessor at Marseilles, was already laureate. 
We may also mention here that Miss Lily 
Martin has received an appointment as as- 
sistant in the laboratory at Clark University. 


—The name of Father Marquette has just 
gone the round of the newspapers, owing 
to the alleged discovery at Frankfort, Mich., 
of his grave, with remains which seem to 
include a rosary and cross. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites, we 
bring to public notice another revelation 
concerning the ce!ebrated missionary and ex- 
plorer—a man whose heroism was only less 
remarkable than his goodness of heart. A 
fuller statement of the facts in question will 
be found among the notes to vol. 1xxi. of 
the ‘Jesuit Relations,’ an instalment of that 
great work which is still forthcoming. Un- 
til recently it was believed that no por- 
trait of Marquette had been preserved. The 
faces of Le Jeune, Jogues, and Gabriel 
Lalemant are known from contemporary en- 
gravings, while Brébeuf and several other 
martyrs stand out plainly in the plate de- 
lineating the tortures which is given by 
Creuxius in his ‘Historia Canadensis’ (Cra- 
moisy, 1664). Marquette, however, was not 
made the subject of an engraving or wood- 
cut, and accordingly he does not appear 
in the gallery of oil portraits executed in 
recent years by Mr. D. G. M’Nab, from sev- 
enteenth-century data. Jacques Viger, the 
first Mayor of Montreal, made extensive in- 
vestigations about Marquette, but apparent- 
ly found no clue to a portrait, and in 1846 
Father Félix Martin learned that the Mar- 
quette fami'y at Laon could give no infor- 
mation whatever regarding one, It remain- 
ed for Mr. M’Nab to stumble across some- 
thing which may prove to be an authentic 
likeness. 


—Four winters ago, while walking along 
Little St. James Street, in Montreal, “I 
overtook,” he says, “two French boys 
drawing a hand-cart loaded with rubbish 
and scraps of broken boards, on top of 
which was thrown an old panel, the shape 
of which attracted my attention. Picking it 
up, I inquired as to where they had found 
it. ‘Oh, all of this wood is from an old 
house.’"’ They would tell him nothing fur- 
ther, but so'd the panel for a little silver. 
Mr. M'Nab neglected his purchase till the 
autumn of 1899, when he began removing 
the dirt with which the picture was en- 
crusted, He found at the bottom of much 
varnish an excellent portrait, though some- 
what cracked. ‘The face,” he says, “is a 
wonderful fine example of modelling and 
coloring, and could be mistaken for a work 
of Rembrandt, were it not for the signa- 
ture, ‘R. Roos, 1669,’ above which are two 
lines which I take to be as explanatory of 
the model; though cracks and dirt have de- 
faced most of the words, save ‘Marquette 
de la Confrérie de Jésus,’ which ts quite leg. 
ible. On the back of the panel... there has 
been carved ‘Pere Marquette,’ strong and 
deep, but this carving evidently is not by 
a contemporary.”” Father Arthur Jones, the 
archivist of St. Mary’s College, Montreal, 
is disposed to accept the portrait, and he 
has been in correspondence with Father 
Hamy of Boulogng-sur-Mer, the best liv- 
ing authority on whatever relates to Mar- 








quette. Father Hamy, having seen a photo- 
print and considered the evidence, writes: 
“IT congratulate you on having found the 
likeness. You will now be glad to hear 
that there is every likelihood of its prov- 
ing authentic.”” On the strength of these 
opinions, Mr. Thwaites will give a half- 
tone engraving of the panel in the last 
volume of his series. He concludes: ‘‘Every 
admirer of one of the most lovable char- 
acters in the history of American explo- 
rations will hope that it will eventually be 
found that the noble physiognomy here de- 
picted was that of the saintly Marquette.’’ 


—The announcement by the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press of a new photogra- 
phic facsimile of Shakspere’s First Folio 
(1623) is welcome news indeed, for the 
Staunton facsimile, a reproduction wonder- 
fully successful for its time (it was pub- 
lished in the years 1864 and 1865), is now 
so expensive that good copies command 
prices in the neighborhood of fifty dollars, 
and are difficult to obtain even at that 
figure. This, the best of the facsimiles, is 
practically, therefore, beyond the reach 
of the private student. The so-called Halli- 
well-Phillipps facsimile (1876) is unsatis- 
factory on account of its many imperfec- 
tions, due to the reduced size of the text, 
to say nothing of the painful effect which 
the reading of it has upon the eyesight. 
The Booth typographical facsimile, though 
marvellously correct for a representation in 
single types, lacks the interest which a 
photographic reproduction naturally has. 
Other facsimiles that have been made from 
time to time are quite untrustworthy. A 
legible, faithful, and generally accessible 
ipsissima-litera facsimile of the First Folio 
is therefore badly needed, and the Claren- 
don Press, in undertaking to supply this 
want, is adding another to the long list of 
indebtednesses which English scholarship 
owes to Oxford. Mr. Sidney Lee—and there 
could not be a more competent editor for 
the task—is to have the work in charge. 
The Press Delegates promise the book for 
the autumn of this year. They will repro- 
duce the Chatsworth copy belonging to the 
Duke of Devonshire, which has been deposit- 
ed in the Bodleian Library for the purpose. 
It is to be hoped that, besides the bib- 
liographical introduction by Mr. Lee, they 
will add to the book a collation of the 
facsimile with the original, showing the 
various trivial discrepancies between the 
two which will inevitably arise through im- 
perfections in photographic plates. Such 
notes will add greatly to the value of their 
work. Mr. Lee asks that those who are 
fortunate enough to own copies of the First 
Folio communicate with him (in care of the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford), so that he may 
obtain full bibliographical details for his in- 
troduction. He ought thus to be able to 
give a reasonably complete table of the 
variations which are to be found in the 
several copies of the 1623 Folio. 


~The Allantic for January has a melan- 
choly article by Elizabeth Bisland on ‘The 
Time-Spirit of the Twentieth Century.” It 
contrasts the buoyancy, hope,and enthusiasm 
of a hundred years since with the cold- 
blooded pessimism or materialism of to-day, 
and inquires what the future can have in 
store for us. ‘‘Will the wage-earners shear 
the bourgeoisie, as we shore the nobles a 
century ago? Or will Liberty sell herself 
to authority, for protection from the dry 





hopelessness of socialism or the turmoil of 
anarchy? Or will the new generation evolve 
some thought undreamed of, some new and 
happier guess at the great central truth 
which for everallures and for evereludes our 
grasp?” Quien sabe? Science has no an- 
swers to these questions as yet. Reflective 
readers who seek relief in another train 
of thought may turn to an optimistic eco- 
nomics] article by Charles A. Conant, on 
“The Growth of Public Expenditures.’’ Mr. 
Conant thinks that recent history ‘‘illus- 
trates the benefits which may come to the 
community from a well-directed use of a 
part of its new wealth in the extension of 
state functions.’’ A hundred years ago 
there was no wealth to spare; now, with 
the multiplication of man’s power through 
steam and electricity, there is a vast sur- 
plus fund, constantly growing, likely to be 
increased hereafter through the resources 
of chemistry; and this fund can therefore 
be applied with safety to sanitation, educa- 
tion, and local public works. Consequent- 
ly, we need not be depressed if we see our 
taxes constantly growing; we can afford 
it. Unfortunately for the argument, most 
of the surplus does not go for sanitation, 
or water-works, or good roads, but for 
pure waste in war. What we need to con- 
sider is, not the great surplus which is at 
our disposal] for purposes of taxation, but 
how it is spent, especially as thousands of 
millions of it were mortgaged by generations 
now dead for wars long since waged. But 
let no one call us a pessimistic generation 
so long as we produce economists who un- 
dertake the task of making us happy over 
our taxes, and the splendid opportunity 
there is for an extension of “state func- 
tions.” R. Van Bergen contributes a pa- 
per on “The Empress Dowager,” which 
throws a reflected light on the Chinese ques- 
tion. In the Middle Kingdom “no law, 
however sacred it may be, is considered in- 
violable.”’ Jurists will be interested in the 
account given of the process by which 
Tsai-tien was adopted as heir of Hsien 
Féng, by the latter’s “posthumous act.” 


—Another cheerful economist is Mr. Car- 
roll D. Wright, the Commissioner of Labor, 
who contributes to the Century an article 
on ‘What the Government Costs.” He 
shows, among other things, that while popu- 
lation since 1791 has increased from about 
4,000,000 to about 76,000,000, expenditure per 
capita has increased only from 49 cents to 
$6.39, while wealth has increased “fast 
enough to warrant any augmentation in 
expenditures.” Surely this overlooks the 
fact that part of the expenditure is 
caused by a debt of $1,000,000,000, which 
represents mainly absolute destruction 
of property. Mr. Wright lays down, as 
the foundation of what he has to say, the 
proposition that because a private person 
with an increasing income generally in- 
creases his expenditures in proportion to 
it, a Government is warranted in doing the 
same. But if the Government has a large 
debt and does this, the debt will obviously 
never be paid off at all. Besides this, pri- 
vate business is mainly the business of pro- 
duction; Government expenditures, except in 
the case of public works, produce little or 
nothing, but are taxes taken out of pro- 
duction, and therefore a constant burden. 
The fact is, that all our buoyant, happy econ- 
omists are laboring to prove what nobody 
disputes—that we are a rich people. What 
they say throws no light on the real ques- 
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tions which confront the country: Shall we 
pay off our debt? Shall we rob Peter to pay 
Paul $140,000,000 a year for pensions? Is 
it prudent to keep a continuous war going 
at the rate of $100,000,000 a year? What 
have economists to say about militarism? An 
economist who passes all these questions 
smiling by and spends his time blowing the 
trumpet for more taxes, is a curious product 
of this curious age. Jacob A. Riis has an 
entertaining illustrated article on ‘‘Ham- 
let’s Castle,”” and Cecil E. Payen contrib- 
utes an account of the siege of the legations 
(‘Besieged in Peking’’), with pictures from 
photographs by the author. This, like every- 
thing else of the sort, has been anticipated 
by the daily press, but it contains one or 
two lifelike touches. ‘The following is given 
as a specimen of Chinese cruelty, but it 
also illustrates something else, apparently 
not perceived at all by the writer. One of 
the coolies within the besieged precincts 
beats his wife and baby unmercifully. To 
make an example of him, the man is placed 
in front of the bell-tower, with a board 
round his neck bearing the inscription 
“‘Wife-Beater.”” The result is that the pun- 
ishment falls upon his wife and mother, who 
go about crying and begging that his family 
may not be disgraced in this way, while 
the culprit sits in the pillory with a ‘forced 
grin” on his face. He does not know for 
what he is punished, as every man in China 
has the right to beat his wife, and ‘‘wife- 
beater”: is no term of opprobrium at all. 
“Running the Cafions of the Rio Grande,” 
by Robert T. Hill of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey (with illustrations chiefly by 
Thomas Moran, from photographs), should 
not be overlooked. 


—Secribner’s has an article by Thomas F. 
Millard called ‘‘A Comparison of the Ar- 
mies in China.’’ He confirms the accounts 
given by other writers of the superiority 
of the Japanese troops. In the beginning 
it was discovered that the War Office at 
Tokio possessed “the only complete and 
correct military maps of the theatre of war.” 
As a result, the allied commanders had 
to go constantly to the Japanese intelli- 
gence staff for instruction and advice. 
Again, on the march to Pekin, “their field 
telegraph alone prevented the allied army 
from losing communication with its hase.”’ 
The other attempts at this service were 
failures. Further, the work of the Jap- 
anese field medical corps was a revelation, 
and comparable only with the British-In- 
dian field service. During engagements the 
Japanese wounded ‘‘received much prompter 
attention than those of other nationalities,” 
and, in a sweltering climate, ice was suc- 
cessfully carried all the way to the capital. 
It is, however, in their commissariat and 
army transport that the Japanese really 
bear away the palm. “There can be no 
doubt that, in the operations in China, the 
Japanese forces have moved with greater 
readiness and rapidity, with less fatigue 
to the troops, have been better supplied 
and have, consequently, invariably entered 
engagements in better physical condition, 
and with a larger percentage of battalions 
present for duty, than any of their allies.’ 
This superiority in transport hinges on 
the vital principle of marching “light.’’ 
The Japanese soldier (and the same thing 
is said to be true of his British-Indian 
confrére) carries nothing on the march ex- 
cept his rifle, ammunition, and water-bot- 
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tle, and all his supplies are packed in such 
a way as to make transportation easy. The 
American soldier, who is at the other ex- 
treme, marches under an enormous load. 
After the allied forces entered Pekin, one- 
third of Gen. Chaffee’s total force is said 
to have been in hospital, against 5 per cent. 
of the Japanese. Mr. Brownell’s article on 
Auguste Rodin will interest many readers. 
It is accompanied by numerous illustrations 
from photographs of sculptures by Rodin— 
among them, one of the extraordinary Bal- 
zac of which every one has heard. Mr. 
Brownell may be regarded as an author- 
ized “interpreter” of Rodin to the Ameri- 
can public, and what he says is persuasive, 
though whether all the illustrations rein- 
force what he says may be a question. We 
make out that, as a theorist about his art, 
Rodin is occasionally guilty of extrava- 
gance, not to say affectation; curiously 
enough, the rabble see this sometimes in his 
sculpture. 


Harper's opens with the first instalment 
of Woodrow Wilson’s ‘Colonies and Nation” 
a “Short History of the People of the United 
States,’’ copiously illustrated by well-known 
draughtsmen, and reinforced by reproduc- 
tions of autograph signatures, maps, por- 
traits, documents, relics, ete. Otherwise, 
poetry and fiction make up most of the 
number. Mr. Poultney Bigelow contributes 
an article called ‘“‘My Japan,” giving an ac 
count of a recent second visit to that country 
after an interval of twenty-odd years. He 
finds that the Japanese have changed thei: 
costume, but not their nature. They are still 
charming, still feudal, still non-European, so 
far as art, music, and the drama go, still 
thought (i. e., 
pared with the corresponding class in Chi- 


the mereantile class as com- 


na) by the English to be “unreliable in busi 

ness matters.”’ This is accounted for, ac 

cording to Mr. Bigelow, by the fact that, ‘‘in 
Japan, trade is left to those whose sordid 
qualities place them out of sympathy wit! 
the great bulk of the natives."’ Japanese fe 
male morals are defended, and we are told 
that in reality society is as decent in Ja- 
par as in England or the United States. The 
ladies of Japan, it seems, enjoy more free- 
dom than any othersin the East because they 
are more to be trusted. Kotaka (Mr. Bige- 
low’s host) allows his guest to escort Mrs 
Kotaka to a musical matinée in Uyeno Park, 
much as it might be to Carnegie Hall or San. 
ders Theatre, Cambridge, Mass. Mr. How- 
ells puts Mr. Curtis’s old “Easy Chair’ in 
repair, and makes it talk with him on the 
subject of manners. We have not bad man 
ners, so much as “no manners”; but “if we 
ever take thought of behavior, we shall have 
the best manners in the world, probably.” 
This is what was said in Chicago of culture, 
and is believed by many to be true of the 
art of government, and other branches 
But, as the Chair says, ‘‘we must not wait 
too long.”’ Mr. Howells’s pleasant irony 
leaves the matter intentionally where he 
found it. If we might venture a suggestion 
of our own, it would be that the decline in 
manners is directly due to the tariff. The 
tariff, as it has risen, has produced a privi- 
leged class of nouveaus riches. Now privi- 
leged classes, in countries managed by Teu- 
ton or Anglo-Saxon, always have haughty, 
arrogant, domineering manners; and the 
‘lower classes” (this being a country in 
which socially the principle of equality Is 
immensely valuable to them) ape the 
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of the newly enriched. 


“hustle and shove’ 
That is the way in which they “get even 
The constant desire to show how rich and 


powerful you are, on one side, and to ‘get 
even’ on the other, is fatal to polite breeding 
The Bosses, and aposties of Protection typi- 
fy the manners of privilege; the noisy 
“traveliing man,” the other side. Next to 
Protection, as a cause of decadence in man 

ners, might be put, of course, “Patriotism 

All good manners are quiet; but no one can 
be a real patriot without being noisy. There 
is room in Mr. Howells’s philosophy of the 
subject for these thoughts also 


LANG'S CHARLES EDWARD 


Prince Charles Edward. By Andrew Lang 
London: Goupil & Co.; New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1900 
It is doubtless the confession of a weak 

ness to praise the mechanical features of a 

book before noticing its contents, but the 

print and illustrations of Mr. Lang's boox 
on the Pretender are so conspicuously splen 

did that they deserve prominent mention 

The volume belongs to a series which al- 

ready contains lives of Mary Stuart, Queen 

Elizabeth, Charles I 

Queen Victoria. We may infer that the ar 


Oliver Cromwell, and 


tistic motive was the strongest in the minds 


of Goupil & Co., because they are dis 
tinctively ‘‘art publishers’ and do not deal 
with purely historical literature However, 


they had the good judgment to secure stu 
dents of note for their biographers, and 
the result is sound learning embellished by 
faithful and sumptuous illustration. In one 
unavoidable respect the volume on Ch 
Edward is inferior to that on Charles L., 
not because the reproductions are less good, 
but because the later Stuarts had no Van 
dyck for court painter. Largilliére, Gen 
nari, Blanchet, and the other painters rep- 
resented here by full-page photogravures 
are not eminent, though some of their por 
traits are skilful and pleasing. On the other 
hand, we must exempt from any possible 
breath of disparagement Hogarth’s portrait 
of Lord Lovat counting the clans, In type 
it is even more unpleasant than Sargent’s 
“Asher Wertheimer,’ but it 
thralling, and it remains the greatest legacy 


equally en 


of the Forty-five to art 

Passing to the text, we must also make 
a general statement before we come to 
tail. Mr. Lang writes the best life of Charles 
Edward which has appeared, and the most 
coherent account of the last Jacobite r 
ing, considered not merely in its relations 
to the Pretender, but in its bearing upon 
the clans and the political circumstances 
of the time. 
ters like Mr. Lang, who has been tested 


An accomplished man of | 


many fields, can present anything attract 

ly, even though his information be some- 
what scant. But Mr. Lang knows the Forty- 
five even better, perhaps, than he does 
his Homer, and he secures his decisive ef 
fect by weaving minute and intricate data 
into a smooth and well-modelled work 
Every Scottish lad grows up in an atmos- 
phere of hero-worship for th 
who charged at Prestonpans, at Falkirk, and 
The children of Inverness still 


“spitting 


Highlanders 


at Culloden 
pay their compliments to the 
stone’ whence Cumberland watched ‘the 
whip of the whirlwind,”’ as Camerons, Stew 
arts, Mackintoshes, Frazers, and Macleans 


plunged forward to die for a vanquished 
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cause. Mr. Lang, who was once an Edin- 
burgh schoolboy, retains the generous ad- 
mirations of his youth. It is not unknown 
that he wears a miniature of Charles Edward 
for his searf-pin, and calls the Forty-five 
the most gallant enterprise of the eigh- 
teenth century. But his enthusiasm has 
been duly chastened by historical research, 
and he describes the pitiable side of Charles 
Edward’s character with the fulness which 
the truth requires. 

When Dr. Johnson visited Flora Macdon- 
ald at Kingsburgh, and was given the bed 
in which Charles Edward had slept twenty- 
seven years previously, he pencilled upon a 
slip of paper, “Quantum cedat virtutibus 
aurum.” Mr. Boswell did not understand 
the meaning of these words when his im- 
mortal work was first printed, but, before a 
second edition appeared, an ‘ingenious 
friend” suggested that they might have some 
connection with the £30,000 reward. Here 
we get to the true romance of the Forty- 
five. Charles Edward was indeed brave 
when, after fretting for years over the de- 
lays of the French Government, he said that 
he would go to the Highlands and raise the 
clans alone. He was sober and even melan- 
choly during his brief hour of triumph. He 
was constant and cheerful when chased 
through the heather by Cumberland’s sol- 
diers and by Lord Macaulay’s great grand- 
father, the Rev. Aulay Macaulay, Minister 
of Harris. Yet his is not the great glory 
of the forlorn hope. That belongs to chiefs 
like Lochiel and Cluny Macpherson; to vas- 
sals like the boatmen who rowed the Prince 
across Loch Nevis, and the eight honest men 
who dwelt in the cave of Coiraghoth; to 
women like Lady Margaret Macdonald and 
the more celebrated Flora. For five months 
and three days Charles Edward wandered 
through the Highlands, a fugitive whose 
captor would have received the largest re- 
ward ever offered in Great Britain for such 
a service to the crown. None of his own be- 
trayed him, or could have been induced to 
betray him. “Quantum cedat  virtutibus 
aurum.,” 

Mr. Lang's interest in Charles Edward 
springs from a sense of the loyalty which 
he inspired. ‘I am unable to find in Prince 
Charles the splendid figure that bewitches 
our fancy in our childhood.’’ The Prince is 
honored not because he loved much, but 
because he was much loved. Mr. Lang re- 
veres the emotion which is still felt when 
“the band plays ‘Will ye no come back 
again?’ in assemblies of the Kirk at Holy- 


rood.’ The volume contains passages which 
may almost seem to be marked by antiqua- 
rian detail, but beneath is this underlying 


motive: “He failed utterly, failed before 
God and man and his own soul, but, if he 
failed greatly, he has greatly endeavored. 
Charles is loved for his forlorn hope, for 
his desperate resolve, for the reckless dar- 
ing, the winning charm that once were his; 
for bright hair, and brown eyes; above all, 
as the centre and inspirer of old chivalrous 
loyalty, as one who would have brought 
hack a lost age, an impossible realm of 
dreams.” 

Mr. Lang's principal sources of informa- 
tion (apart from what has been printed) are 
the documents contained in the Stuart Pa- 
pers at Windsor. On Cardinal York’s death 
the archives of James III. and his sons pass- 
ed through some strange experiences, but 
were finally made over to the Prince Re- 
gent. Since then they have remained at 





Windsor, with the exception of some letters 
relating to Charles Edward, Mme. d’Albany, 
and Alfieri which are now in the British 
Museum. No editor has yet been found who 
would undertake the work of publishing 
these Papers, though as early as the date of 
their purchase Lockhart was mentioned for 
the task. The only progress which has been 
made towards rendering them available is 
represented by a single volume edited by Dr. 
Glover, and containing manuscripts of the 
years 1717-1730. More than one historian has 
had access to the Stuart Papers, but Mr. 
Lang uses them more freely than his prede- 
cessors have done. Among the results of his 
fresh research is the establishment of sev- 
eral new facts in the life of Charles Ed- 
ward between his return to France after 
Culloden and the death of James III. It is 
an obscure period in his career, and one 
which is not fully cleared up even yet. As 
might be expected, Mr. Lang supplements 
and corrects Mr. Ewald’s ‘Life and Times of 
Prince Charles Stuart’ (London, 1883) at 
many points. In fact, he is always glad to 
display Mr. Ewald’s shortcomings—e. g., 
his failure to use the unpublished part of 
the Stuart Papers, his statement (p. 9) that 
a certain published letter had not been pub- 
lished, and (pp. 233-234) his confusion be- 
tween Miss Walkinshaw and Mme. de Tal- 
mond on the strength of a misunderstood 


“statement of Walton’s. But there are writers 


on the Forty-five whose command of the 
subject is such that it is not shaken or 
questioned in the present work. Thus, the 
chapter ‘‘In the Heather” is very much in- 
debted to Mr. W. B. Blaikie’s ‘Itinerary of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart’ which was 
published by the Scottish History Society in 
1897 as a supplement to ‘The Lyon in Mourn- 
ing.’ 

In estimating the nature of Mr. Lang’s 
book we must keep close to the central 
figure, for this is a true biography and not 
the story of one short episode in a long life. 
The Forty-five stands boldly in the fore- 
ground, but what comes before it is more 
than a prologue, while what follows it is more 
than an epilogue. Mr. Lang exclaims that 
he is called both a Jacobite and a Whig, and 
he will certainly please no blind partisan by 
his treatment of Charles Edward. The Ja- 
cobite will not find the praise he gives James 
III. and Cardinal York a sufficient compen- 
sation for his account of Charles Edward’s 
weaknesses in later life. The Whig will not 
forgive his extreme interest in the fortunes of 
the House of Stuart. But he writes neither 
to appease those among the Scotch who are 
up in arms over ‘Pickle the Spy,’ nor to 
gratify the Nonconformists who see in the 
last Jacobite rising only the wiles of the 
Pope. Probably the thought of offending the 
Whigs has disturbed him little, but a Scotch- 
man needs some fortitude to tell his coun- 
tryméa the foibles of their Prince as these 
would be related by a German historian 
who had mastered the subject. 

Charles Edward was a spirited boy, with 
a marked fondness for field sports and an 
equally strong prejudice against regular 
studies. Mr. Lang calls him the worst 
speller of the century, and even in an age 
when the forms of words were still rather 
fluid, his vagaries with the pen must have 
appeared shocking, Yet at the age of four- 
teen he fought with the Duke of Liria and 
the Spaniards against the Imperialists at 
Gaeta, and ‘entered a position whence the 
besieging generals had retired under fire of 





artillery.””’ He had from the first the physi- 
cal vigor which surprised his companions 
in the flight from Culloden, when he proved 
that he could walk farther and drink more 
whiskey than the Highlanders themselves. 
He particularly loved shooting. ‘He had 
spirit, personal courage, and, when he chose, 
an accomplished address and distinguished 
manners.” 

The qualities which Charles Edward brought 
with him to Scotland were not of a kind to 
help him in detaching Whig noblemen from 
the Hanoverian interest, but they awakened 
enthusiasm among the loyal Jacobites, and 
were solid enough to secure respect for their 
owner throughout the whole campaign. He 
had Danton’s audacity, and was ever for 
action when a question arose between it and 
delay. On the eve of Prestonpans he drew 
his sword and said: “Gentlemen, I have flung 
away the scabbard; with God’s assistance I 
don’t doubt of making you a free and happy 
people.”” At Derby he would have pushed 
forward contrary to the advice of Lord 
George Murray and the chiefs. After the re- 
treat, he would have given final battle on 
the southern fringe of the Highlands, in- 
stead of falling back to Inverness. More- 
over, white he was dashing, and favored the 
boldest measures, he was not corrupted by 
the brief success which brought him power 
and adulation. He was temperate and gave 
no ground for scandal. Both in youth and 
when striking for his Cause, he was attrac- 
tive, though never a genius. It was forced 
inaction which corrupted him. Said Lucius 
Cary, Lord Falkland: “I pity unlearned gen- 
tlemen in a rainy day.”” If not by want of 
learning, Prince Charles was demoralized by 
lack of application and of useful employment 
in the rainy days and years which followed 
Culloden. 

“Hope and Despair” is the title which Mr. 
Lang places at the head of his chapter on 
Charles Edward’s life during the next 
twenty years after his return from Scot- 
land. The Prince was always plotting and 
always wandering; now contented with a 
Scottish mistress, now trying to get a Ger- 
man wife; now taking money which came 
from the coffers of the Holy See, and now 
professing a willingness to abjure Romanism 
if only he could become King of England 
thereby. It is a sad record of intrigue, dis- 
appointment, and moral decadence. The vir- 
tues which were eminent at the short-lived 
court of Holyrood no less than in the field, 
were rapidly lost, and Charles declined to 
a state of soul which is revealed in his latest 
portrait—that by Pompeo Batoni. His mar- 
riage to Louise of Stolberg did not lead to 
regeneration, and his wife’s misconduct with 
Alfieri was the last disgrace of his sad life. 
Even Voltaire was moved to see a fatality 
in the misfortunes of the Stuarts, and the 
Jast drop was added by the Italian trage- 
dian. Mr. Lang says wittily: “A young poet 
lover of another gentleman’s wife is very 
well, But when the lover has perpetually 
a horticultural eye on the cultivation of his 
talents and fame through the assistance of 
his passion, then one can only be sorry for 
the woman whom he finds serviceable in a 
poetical way.”’ A fortiori one must be sorry 
for the husband, especially if he be a ruined 
and neglected prince, 

Such was Charles Edward, but who were 
his supporters? We shall say nothing 
about the Jacobite discords and jealousies 
which made the vagrant courts of James III. 
and Charles iil. uncomfortable places of 
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residence, nor about thé villatiés of the 
Forty-five. Murray of Broughton and Si- 
mon Fraser, besides the traitors of minor 
note, may be dismissed without regret. So, 
to6, thay thé nobles of England, who looked 
tipon Prince Charles and Georgé If. itt much 
the same way that Bryan and McKinley 
were regarded by thousands of voters in our 
late elections. Neither was desired, but 
one must be chosen. The Hnglish peerage 
stood by the Hanoverians, mainly becausé 
they typified act of Parliament rather than 
divine right. The staunch and sincere fol- 
lowers Of Pritice Charles were the chiefs 
who felt that a Prince of the blood royal 
had the same right to their allegiance 
which they had to the allegiance of their 
Own clansmen and Vas&als. As for the lat- 
ter, a sentence from Wade's Report on 
the Highlands, 1724, portrays the general 
state of mind: “They think it a most Sub- 
lime Virtue to pay a Servile and Abject 
Obedience to the Commands of their Chief- 
tains, altho’ in opposition to their [Hano- 
verian] Sovereign and the Laws of the 
Kingdom.” 

We hope that the text of this book may 
be printed less expensively, even at a 
sacrifice of all the illustrations. In such 
an event an index should be furnished, for 
a large amount of detail is given, and there 
is no analytical table of contents. The 
only fault which we can find with Mr. 
Lang relates to the form of proper names, 
both European and Scottish. He has not al- 
ways taken care to correct mistakes of 
spelling which occur in his sources. 


SMITH’S TROUBADOURS AT HOME. 


The Troubadours at Home; Their Lives and 
Personalities, their Songs and_ their 
World. By Justin H. Smith, Professor of 
Modern History in Dartmouth College. 
Two volumes, with 178 illustrations. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Among the few cheerful episodes that find 
a place in the conventional accounts of the 
Middle Ages, the most cheerful and attrac- 
tive is that of the life in southern France 
immediately before the tragedy of the Albi- 
gensian crusade, which finds its fullest ex- 
pression in the songs of the troubadours. 
Perhaps the shocking end of the brief com- 
edy has served to enhance somewhat its 
fascination. However that may be, the gen- 
eral interest and importance of the theme 
have long invited a more adequate popular 
treatment than those that have hitherto 
been at the disposal of the general reader. 
There are a score of technical periodicals 
devoted exclusively, or largely, to Romance 
philology; these, together with the numer- 
ous monographs constantly appearing in this 
field, have accumulated in the last twenty 
years a mass of information with which 
very few persons can possibly acquaint 
themselves. Prof. Justin Smith’s purpose 
of giving the public at large the chief re- 
sults of all this special investigation with 
which he has patient'y familarized him- 
self, will be heartily appreciated by all who 
are interested in the history of literature 
or the course of European culture. 

The fragmentary character of the infor- 
mation that has come down to us in re- 
gard to the lives ot the troubadours, and 
the danger that their most spirited produc- 
tions may a pear dull and pointless when 
judged apgr Ttom their music and the cir- 

, 





cumstances of their audietice and surround- 
ings, has led Mr. Smith to givé a some- 
what sitigttiar form te his work. Revista 
and Zeitschrift forited a necessary begin 
ning, but they are warmed by ho Provencal 
sun. After the days in the library the sec- 
ofid step was to travel over the ground 


“to prepare a real stage-setting; another 
was to reconstruct the persona'ities of the 
troubadours according to their poems, en- 
virénments, and what we know of their 
lives, as, itideed, one could not help doing 
when treading the ground they trod, with 
the mind full of their sayings and doings; 
a fourth was to translate specimens of their 
poetry in the original forms, with some au- 
thentic illustrations of their music; and the 
last was to combine this material with pic- 
tures, incidents of travel, and descriptions 
of existing things so as to induce if pos- 
sible a sense of actua'ity.” 


The author meets the possible imputation 
that he ia verging upon historical fiction by 
assuring the reader that his object is sole- 
ly to state and i'lustrate fact. “I beg leave 
to assure the reader, that I have 
used imagination only to combine facts, or, 
where knowledge ends, to supplement with- 
out falsifying it. Further, I have scrupu- 
lously indicated in the text itself or in the 
notes all tbat I have invented.’ Indeed, 
the first thing that we come upon is a very 
effective pledge of sincerity, a bibliography, 
including the names of thirty-one periodicals 
and over four hundred writers, from Vin- 
cent of Beauvais to Gaston Paris. At the 
end of each volume are nearly a_ hun- 
dred pages of notes in fine print, and 
the work closes with a synoptical table and 
a good index intended to permit a systematic 
grouping of the scattered information in the 
text. In short, the author has done his best, 
by acquainting himself with the most unim- 
peachable sources of information in the re- 
cent French, German, and Italian scientific 
literature, to prepare himself—as few writ- 
ers who feel moved to appeal to the general 
public have the patience or training to do— 
to furnish a correct although readable ac- 
count of the troubadours and the general 
culture which they represent. Mr. Smith is 
gifted, moreover, with a good, clear style, 
abundant resources, and a light touca. 


too, 


He travels from place to place with his 
kodak slung over his shoulder and the old 
verses running in his head. He starts at 
Aix, which, since it offered practically no- 
thing to suggest any particular troubadour, 
appeared a good place to make a few gen- 
eral reflections upon the tribe as a whole. 
But why seek an explanation for them in 
that sturdy old illusion, so often left by 
scholars for dead, of the fatal year 1000? 
Mr. Smith even enhances the legend (for 
which there is absolutely no contempora- 
neous authority), by the quaint conceit that 
after trembling humanity—whom all the 
chronicles show us as busily preoccupied 
with marrying and giving in marriage as 
usual—had seen the fatal year go by, they 
concluded that the destruction of the world 
was reserved for the millennium from the 
Lord’s death, ‘‘and another whole genera- 
tion shuddered under the black shadow of 
doom and damnation.’ This illustrates one 
weakness of Mr. Smith's work. His very 


considerable knowledge of the literature of 
the troubadours, and unusually keen com- 
prehension of their lifeandambitions, are un- 
supplemented by the necessary acquaintance 
with all those social, political, and intellectual 
elements that are conyeniently, if somewhat 
vaguely, summed up ip the words ““Media- 





val Church.” 
and its spirit of covert, 
although, doubtless, quite unconscious, hos- 
tility traditional among Protestant writers 
There is no indication in hi list of 
books that he has more than glanced at 
the history of the most powerful factor in 


He deals with this institution 
influences in that 


long 


medieval culture. Had he reckoned with 
Mr. Lea’s works, for example, he would 
hardly have extolled the Albigensian creed 


so unconditionally, nor would he have said 
that Dominic invented the Inquisition. The 
statements are misleading, that both 
of the mendicant “discounte 
nanced by the Pope till he dared resist no 
longer,”’ and that the Albigensians were ip 
certain points clearly the 
Luther. 

From Aix we are conducted to Carpentras; 
are told how it looks to-day, and something 
of Gui de Cavaillon and Raimbaut de Va- 
queiras. At Monferrat we are reintroduced 
to Raimbaut, and have an opportunity to 
learn more of him. At Montpellier we meet 
Piére de Corbiac; at Marseilles, Piére Vidal. 
Thence to Foix, and then, with some inter- 
vening stops, to Albi, where we review the 
terrible episode with which its people were 
associated—ending at Poitiers, with the last 
of the troubadours, Guiraut Riquier. All the 
way the reader—at least he who possesses 
une sensible—- 


too, 
orders were 


forerunners of 


dime feels hurried, and is con 
fused by a series of impressions as little 
rationally sequent as from 
the windows of an express-train. He is 
taught his history by innuendo, 
raphy by anecdote, and his literary criticism 
as surreptitiously as may be, for fear that 
he may otherwise be bored. 

There are lucid moments when the author 
forgets to 
most 
we come 
Cire: 


those received 


his biog- 


distract, and shows only his 


Anduze 
Saint- 


characteristics At 
the trail of Ugo de 


amiable 
upon 


“Ugo seems to have been something of an 
exquisite. To borrow yesterday's argot of 
the Paris drawing-rooms, he was cut out 
for a ‘zebra,’ the ornamental fetch-and- 
carry of an elegant mondaine. He delight- 
ed to vow, protest, and implore. He would 
talk of kissing his inamorata’s feet; deciare 
the little purse that she made him worth 
a star or two; and beg a million pardons 
when he cared not a straw for one. He al 
ways wore a compliment in his right eye 
and an impertinence in his left, and could 
say either in such a way as to make it 
seem the other. An interesting cough, an 
elegant headache, a charming languor, and 
a seductive melancholy were also in his 
baggage. As a lady's man, he was 
aptly contrived; lively, companionable, 
sentimental, never in love, but always able 
to appear so, as the biography states; al 
ways ready with a song, fully stocked with 
gossip, glad to be petted, and mightily hap- 
py to be ordered about on dainty errands. 
With men, however, it was different. His 
patrons—bold, vigorous barons—quickly dis- 
covered two vices in his making up: he 
was expensive, and he was lazy; and from 
these vices grew, I take it, his two un- 
fortunate broils. The story of each is ex- 
pounded in a terso. First, it was the Count 
of Rodes.” 


Had the author frankly given up the hope 
of beguiling that class of readers who are 
to be caught only by the chatty journalistic 


bait, and, by omitting his impressions dé 
voyage, which are generally quite unrelat- 
ed to his real theme, confined himself 


to his vivacious accounts of the individual 
singers and his versions of their 
songs, and occasionally given us admirable 
passages like the following, his two 
umes would have become one, and formed 
a very important and permanent contri- 


clever 


vol 
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bution to the popular literature of the 
subject: 


“It was precisely in the land of the trouba- 
dours and keeping time by the music of their 
songs that a gay, brilliant, and polished 
society was first developed in the modern 
world. Partly by instinct, partly by feel- 
ing, and partly by taking thought, a code 
of ideas and a system of conduct were elab- 
orated, to break and put in training the rude 
ways and ungoverned passions of the feudal 
world. The starting-point was the love for 
women, as we have already discovered. As 
a result of love came that joi of which we 
already know, a gladness and lightness of 
heart that illuminated and vivified the in- 
ner world like another sun, and prompted to 
all noble, beautiful, and self-denying acts. 
Jot led especially to the boundless generosity 
that frequently almost ruined wealthy no- 
bles, and even made robbers of them some- 
times. Along with such qualities went nat- 
urally a passionate fondness for social 
pleasure, witty conversation, and gallantry. 
All these together were summed up in the 
word joven, that youngness or young-heart- 
edness which has adready been mentioned 
more than once; while feebleness of spirit 
and meanness of life were signified by the 
contrary word, oldness. Over all this were 
thrown bonds of self-control and moderation, 
expressed by another word always on the 
lips, mesura, measure, which endeavored to 
bring even the virtues into msthetic form. 
The precious fruit of so much striving was 
known as cortesia, courtliness, the perfect 
bearing and conduct of a finished gentleman, 
according to the code of chivalry and poet- 
ry .. . These were the principles that 
guided the court of Béziers. But we must 
not go to the other extreme and take the 
people too seriously. In a very real sense 
they were, by Anglo-Saxon standards, only 
grown-up children. Indeed, they were al- 
most literally such. As we learn from the 
poem of ‘Flamenca,’ love began to claim 
a girl at thirteen, at fifteen she was mar- 
riageable, at sixteen she was aging.” 


It is to be regretted that one who was so 
well prepared, by study, natural insight and 
humor, and command of an easy and flexible 
style, should not have had more confidence 
than he has shown in the readers to whom 
his book should appeal. Had he counted 
upon even very mediocre powers of con- 
centration and attention, he would not have 
fallen into a habit of sprightly discursive- 
ness which sometimes suggests a scholarly 
Miss Bates. 


WALLACE'S STUDIES. 


Studies, Scientific and Social. By Alfred 
Russel Wallace. Macmillan. 1900. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. 541 and 548. With 114 illustra- 
tions. 

Fifty-two essays, one for every card in 
the pack, in the four suits of geology, evolu- 
tionary biology, anthropology, and sociology, 
written in Wallace’s clear, flowing style, and 
with all his argumentative force and inge- 
nulty, full of information upon all sorts of 
matters of curiosity, afford nothing more in- 
teresting among all these than their portral- 
ture of the writer himself. Not quite a 
typical man of science is Wallace; not a man 
who observes and studies only because he is 
eager to learn, because he is conscious that 
his actual conceptions and theories are in- 
adequate, and he feels a need of being set 
right; nor yet one of those men who are go 
dominated by a sense of the tremendous im- 
portance of a truth in their possession that 
they are borne on to propagate it by all 
means that God and nature have put into 
their hands—no matter what, so long as it 
be effective. He is rather a man conscious 
of superior powers of sound and solid rea- 
soning, which enable him,to find paths to 
great truths that other men could not, and 








also to put the truth before his fellows with 
a demonstrative evidence that another man 
could not bring out; and along with this 
there is a moral sense, childlike in its can- 
dor, manly in its vigor, which will not allow 
him to approve anything illogical or wrong, 
though it be upon his own side of a question 
which stirs the depths of his moral nature. 
One cannot help entertaining a great esteem 
for him, even when he is most in earnest and 
at his isms. 

A poor reviewer needs to summon all his 
professional omniscience to comment upon 
fifty-two discussions with such a range as 
these; but he can plead the stern exigencies 
of space as a reason for only noticing a few 
of them. The seventh essay gives a remark- 
ably luminous and distinct popular account 
of the different families of monkeys. The 
reader is disposed to wonder what set Al- 
fred Russel Wallace writing such indisput- 
able matter; but he finds out what it was 
when, the description being done, in review- 
ing the order, he pronounces monkeys to 
be rather low down in thescale of quadruped- 
al life, both physically and mentally. He still 
acknowledges that man is the crown of the 
animal kingdom in both respects. One of 
these days, perhaps, there will come a 
writer of opinions less humdrum than those 
of Dr. Wallace, and less in awe ofthe learned 
and official world—for why is not this as sup- 
posable as a fourth dimension of space?— 
who will argue, like a new Bernard Mande- 
ville, that man is but a degenerate monkey, 
with a paranoiac talent for self-satis- 
faction, no matter what scrapes he may get 
himself into, calling them “civilization,’’ 
and who, in place of the unerring instincts 
of other races, has an unhappy faculty for 
occupying himself with words and abstrac- 
tions, and for going wrong in a hundred ways 
before he is driven, willy-nilly, into the right 
one. Dr. Wallace would condemn such an 
extravagant paradoxer. If a man must indulge 
in paradox, let him do so in moderation. 

Somewhat like the monkey essay in meth- 
od is the first one in the book, which sketch- 
es, not without artistic skill, the Yellow- 
stone Park, the somewhat differently won- 
derful Grose valley in New South Wales, and 
other inaccessible valleys, the text being 
helped by excellent photographs (all the il- 
lustrations in the book, by the way, are 
choice); but all this is but a prelude to an 
argument that these wells, as they might be 
called, with their lofty vertical sides, have 
been worn out by running water. 

The anthropological essays relate mainly 
to the Australians and to the Polynesians; 
though there is interesting information 
about the Malays, the Papuans of New 
Guinea, the Veddahs of Ceylon, the Ainos of 
Japan, and the Khmers of Cambodia, ancient 
and modern, The admirable portraits here 
are, of themselves, mines of instruction. The 
Australian physiognomies, with their large, 
round heads, broad and good foreheads, 
beetling brows, shapely ears, good muscular 
development, and full beards, would be re- 
markably European in the impression they 
make, were it not for their wide mouths, 
thick lips, and great gobs of noses. The 
only Aino face here shown has a still better 
forehead, an excellent nose, not a bad mouth, 
and might perfectly well pass for a modern 
Greek of superior intelligence. The Veddahs 
are naked and completely savage huntsmen, 
looked upon by the other inhabitants of Cey- 
lon as little higher than wild beasts; yet 
their faces betoken tremendous intensity 





and no little subtlety of intellect, refinement 
of judgment, humanity of feeling, observa- 
tion, power of will, along with utter absence 
of civilized discipline. When Wallace pro- 
nounces these three races to belong to the 
same fundamental division of the human 
race as ourselves, the feeling their portraits 
excite assents to it. With the sculptured 
heads of theruins in Cambodia, it is different. 
This civilization is not very ancient. It was 
in all its grandeur only about six centuries 
ago; and the most ancient work goes back 
only to 250 B. c. But the faces recall the 
theory of M. de la Couperie that Chinese 
civilization was derived, probably indirectly, 
from Babylonia, about 2300 B. c., and was 
brought by a tribe which slowly migrated 
from Western Asia, perhaps Bactria or 
Chorasmia. For, along with Mongol eyes, 
we see high foreheads, strong jaws, some- 
what Assyrian mouths, and remarkably fine, 
large noses, of a peculiar character. The 
two untrustworthy drawings of modern 
Khmers look European enough, but do not 
in any respect resemble the ancient sculp- 
tures, except in their general intelligence. 

In regardtothe Polynesians, whom Wallace 
also believes belong to the Caucasian stock 
(for he takes it for granted that there is 
such a stock), it can be only a piece of self- 
complacency for us to deem them like our- 
selves, since they are far superior physical- 
ly, as well as in the sentiments which their 
portraits bespeak; nor do they strike us as 
intellectually much below us. Their in- 
feriority, if they have any, shows itself here 
only in possibly defective energy. Wallace 
combats the theory, founded on their tra- 
ditions and language, that they came from 
Malaysia, and certainly shows that, physical- 
ly and morally, they are the very antipodes 
of the Malays, while the Malay words in their 
languages belong to too modern a dialect 
of Malay to prove anything. But he quite 
fails to notice that there are other resem- 
blances between the languages of a deeper 
character, such as the prevalence of disylla- 
bic roots in both, the use of intensive redu- 
plications (bertanistanisan is “wept greatly’’ 
in Sumatran, kaukauwa is “strong” in Fi- 
jian), the running of words togetherintoa pe- 
culiar kind of compounds (like vakayanokau- 
kauwataka, ‘‘to cause the body to be strong,” 
in Fijian; ikinapapaghampas, ‘‘a reason for 
submitting to severe beating,’ in the inter- 
mediate Tagala language; and in the Malay 
languages, though the compounds are not 
so extraordinary, they are formed in the 
same way, as mendupa, “to fumigate with 
incense,’ in Sumatran, itel, ‘‘seen by him’ 
in Dyak), and the use of a particle to in- 
troduce statements of fact. It is surprising, 
too, that Wallace, with his eye for spying 
out arguments, should not have seen that 
the late introduction of words from Malay- 
sia, but not from further north in Asia, goes 
towards showing that the original migra- 
tion most likely took the same course. 


The general reader will be glad to learn 
from these volumes what an old Darwinian, 
a Darwinian before Darwin’s hypothesis was 
kpvown, thinks now of that question, and of 
Neo-Darwinianism, and of the last utter- 
ances of Romanes. He will learn, to begin 
with, what, of course, is common knowledge 
with the biologists, that variation in repro- 
duction is far commoner and far greater 
than it was supposed to be when Darwin 
wrote—so much so that adaptations might 
be effected, if need be, like lightning (geo- 
logical lightning, we mean), or, say, in a few 
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centuries; and that the reai reason why it | known except to themselves and their co- | tunities 


is the insensible, and not the large, varia- 
tions that are efficient in natural selection 
is, that the changes in the environment are 
so slow that, a species having been already 
adapted to one state of its environment, any 
variation not quite minute would render it 


less fitted for continuance than none at all. | 
He will also observe that the author draws | 


a strong line between the acceptability of 
natural selection as the only cause of the 
differentiation between allied species, which 
he holds to be as good as proved, and the 
acceptability of it as the cause of the dif- 
ferentiaticn between families and higher 
classes, which he thinks extremely doubtful. 
He is decidedly disposed to accept the doc- 
trines (or some of the doctrines) of Weis- 
mann, although he sometimes slips back 
into modes of thought which we venture to 
think inconsistent with those 
Thus he says: 


doctrines. 


“We may, I think, say that variation is an 
ultimate fact of nature, and needs no other 
explanation than a reference to general 
principles which indicate that it cannot fail 
to exist. Does any one ask for a reason why 
no two gravel-stones, or beach-pebbles, or 
even grains of sand, are absolutely identical 
in size, shape, surface, color, and composi- 
tion? When we trace back the complex se- 
ries of causes and forces that have led to 
the production of these objects, do we not 
see that their absolute identity would be 
more remarkable than their diversity? So, 
when we consider how infinitely more com- 
plex have been the forces that have produc- 
ed each individual animal or plant, and 
when we know that no two animals can pos- 
sibly have been subject to identical condi- 
tions throughout the entire course of their 
development, we see that the perfect iden- 
tity in the result would be opposed to every- 
thing we know of natural agencies.” 


But if he refers to vicissitudes in the 
life of the individual animal in question, they 
have no bearing on variation at birth; while 
if he refers to vicissitudes of his parents’ 
lives, Weismann often speaks as if such cir- 
cumstances could have no effect upon the 
germ-plasm, and often makes the offspring 
a mathematically exact resultant of the 
germ-plasms of its parents, in so far as they 
enter into it, and quite independent of aught 
else. Wallace, however, does not go so far as 
positively to deny the transmission of ac- 
quired characters; he only maintains that 
there is no real evidence of such a thing. 
If there should ultimately turn out to be 
such evidence, the theory of germ-plasm 
would, apparently, collapse at once; and 
Wallace seems to admit that the Darwinian 
theory must stand or fall with germ-plasm. 

We do not mean to discuss Mr. Wallace’s 
socialistic doctrines. We only note that he 
holds, at once, strongly to the freedom of 
the individual and to socialistic arrange- 
ments, such as the state owning all the land, 
issuing paper money, etc. 


Cathedrals of France; Popular Studies of the 
Most Interesting French Cathedrals. By 
Epiphanius Wilson, M.A. (Eremita Pere- 
grinus), Author of ‘Dante Interpreted,’ 
etc. With over two hundred illustrations. 
New York: The Churchman Company. 
1900. Pp. 208. 

This is a reprint from the Churchman 
of a series of articles. The illustrations 
are half-tone prints made from photographs, 
which are for the most part familiar to the 
collectors of such material; but it need 
hardly be said that those collectors are 
few, and the contents of their portfolios un- 
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workers. It is to be regretted that a serious 


i 


attempt could not have been made to il- | 
lustrate each important building complete- | 


ly; or, if that is too great a demand, t 


illustrate each in such a way that its abun- | 


dance should make up for the 


necessary 


shortcomings in another case. Thus, one 


does not find in any part of this volume, or | 


in all its parts taken together, an adequate 


rendering of the great feature, the crowning | 


glory, of the French Gothic 
their chevet, or rounded east end. 
magnificence is hinted at in the little pic- 
ture on page 137, giving the south flank and 
east end of Bourges, and again in the view 
of the north flank and east end of Notre 
Dame at Paris; and the way in which the 
architectural effect in question is produced 
is explained by the picture on page 122 of 
the flying buttresses of Notre Dame. Still, 
the criticism must stand. If, indeed, the 


| 


churches, | 
This | 


j 


photograph, on page 85, of the east end of | 


Le Mans Cathedral were a better picture, 
if it were not so insignificant in its effect 


of light and shade, it might be thought that 


even that unusual composition, that 
that apse of 


even 


altogether exceptional de- 


| sign, would suffice, so great is its splen- 
, : 


dor, to remove the imputation. One would 
still find himself wishing for an adequat 
picture of the east end of Bourges, and a 
picture such as is not allowed us at all of 
the chevet of Rheims. 

with the 


would 


So likewise sculpture of the 


cathedrals. It have been possible 
to give a far more ample representation 
of that mass of associated fine art which 
constitutes the portal of a great thirteenth- 
century church. Six photographs are de- 
voted to the Cathedral of Bordeaux without 
representation of any one of the beautiful 
towers which adorn and accompany it. Nine 
photographs are devoted to the strange for- 
tified church at Albi, but none to that mar- 
vellous south porch, that jewel of the tran- 
sition from florid Gothic into Renais- 
sance, which {fs one of the chief glories of 
the South. Nine photographs are devoted 
to Chartres, yet there is nothing to explain 
to the student the plan and disposition of 
either the north or the south porch, both to- 
gether the chief glories even of this church, 
so rich in art of many kinds. 

The above shortcomings are pointed out 
that the book may be rightly understood 
rather than by way of blame. There are 
here so many pictures with that 
truthfulness which fairly well-reproduced 
photographs give, that the reader might sup- 
pose that nothing else was to be desired. 
Two hundred illustrations devoted to thirty- 
three cathedrals would seem on hasty 
thought all that could be asked for, and it 
is to correct that error, which is so easy to 
fall into, that these remarks are made. The 
difficulty of getting together a sufficient 
number of rightly chosen photographs of 
these buildings is greater than one would 
suppose. No one who has not tried to 
purchase such photographs, let us say in 
aris, can form any idea of how reluctant 
are the dealers, how slow in their response 
to the fitful demand, how determined they 
are to compel the buying public to be sat- 
isfied with two or three photographs of that 
which requires three hundred to do‘it jus- 
tice. One building, say the Cathedral of 
Rheims, has been adequately rendered be- 
cause an enthusiastic photographer waz on 
the spot ready to take advantage of oppor- 


evident! 


Another, say the Cathed: 
Rouen, was, a few years ago, not to be had 


at all in photography except in the half- 
dozen views of the outside from popular 
points of view which wer for i n the 
Stationery shops and book sho; of Rouet 


| and Paris. Photographs of Meaux 


to be had in the great centres, ar » one 
seems ever to have heard of La 

you reach a point not farther d han 
say Soissons in the same region of 
Nothing but the placing of order t 
spot with photographers in the city, or in 
the immediate neighborhood of the ty 


which the cathedral stands would have pro- 
duced a better show of photographs than are 
given here; and so the shortcoming and t! 

adequate explanation of its cause should al- 
ways go together. This is the more to be 


urged because there are some photographs in 


this book which are really surprising -some 
which even the experienced student of such 
things wonders at and asks himself 
they came 

The text is marred by that hasty accept- 


ance of some general propositions which tas 


common in popular presentations of subjects 
as remote as this of Gothic architecture, and 
which is so very much to be regretted 
“There is a sameness about Bourges ‘ha 

tres, Rheims, and Tours which shows that 
they were all inspired by Amiens, the first 


and most complete 


| century churches” ({ 
of the Gothic architect was to secure altl- 
tude” (Introduction). ‘“‘The great aim of t 
French architect was to secure height in the 
interior of his church—towers and spires of 





height greatly disproportionate to the height 
of the roof-ridge are more characteristic of 
English and of Spanish than of French 
churches” (pp. 113-114). Such dicta are 
leading, and all the more so because they 


mis- 


are so far akin to verity, they have so much 
approach to the true explanation, that they 
are ‘“‘taking’’ and please persons who are on 
the lookout for fresh ideas about architec- 
ture. And the worst of it is that it takes 
so much hair-splitting to point out the es- 
sential error contained in such a statement 
as that the Gothic architects were in search 
of great height. Yet there is in this text, 
together with very much accurate and sug- 
gestive description, a certain amount of un- 
usually clear insight. Thus, the author ex- 
presses his view that the west front of Notre 
Dame is not adequately Gothic; he thinks 
“that the Roman, or rather the Grmco-Ro- 
man, spirit rather than the Gothic spirit pre- 
vailed in this matchless composition.”” And 
one is reminded in reading this of a curious 
discussion that took place not long ago in 
the columns of a Boston journal of archi- 
tecture, a discussion as to the relative value 
of certain facades, and which resulted in the 


| choice of the west front of Notre Dame as 


one of them. That any part of a Gothic 
church should be called a facade, and that 
with some show of reason, is certaloly a 
criticism on the west front of Notre Dame 
which is worthy to rank with that of our 
present author as in a sense descriptive. It 
is not to the west front of Notre Dame that 
one should go to study Gothic art of the 
prime. 

The attention given by the author to the 
domed and other round-arched churches of 
the centre and the southwest is very agree. 
able to see and will be useful. The views 
within and without of Angouléme Cathedral 
are most attractive, and the examinations 
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given in photograph and in text to St. Front 
of ‘Périgueux is not diminished by the fact 
that the unhappy church has been remade in 
our own time. In the spirit of optimism 
which the bookmaker of the present day 
cannot help believing is necessary to his 
proper acceptance as a serious writer, an 
attempt is made to apologize for the vil- 
lanous restoration carried out under the di- 
rection of the architect Abbadie (not Abar- 
die as the name is printed here, p. 17); but 
this attempt loses its power for mischief 
when it is followed by the entirely correct 
statement that “these restorations have 
been very much resented by archzologists.”’ 
Undoubtedly so! One should read the ac- 
count of that expedition of certain English 
architects to the ‘domed churches of the 
Charante” to see how delicately they put it 
to the bishop when he asked them how they 
liked the restoration. Said one of the archi- 
tects to the bishop, ‘‘We are glad we had 
seen the church before the restorations were 
begun.” 


Dictionary of the Bible; Dealing with its 
Language, Literature, and Contents. Edit- 
ed by the Rev. J. Hastings. Vol. III. 
Kir-Pleiades. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1900. Pp. xvi, 896. 


This third volume follows the methods and 
ideals of its predecessors. It endeavors to 
meet the needs of two circles, the readers 
of the English Bible and the students of 
the original. It therefore starts with the 
English version and passes from it back to 
the originals when that seems necessary. 
Thus, a prominent feature is the series of 
articles by the general editor on archaic, 
anomalous, or in any way difficult English 
words used in the Authorized or Revised 
Versions. These treat the old version as 
an English classic, illustrating and explain- 
ing its language at considerable length; for 
example, the article on make runs to near- 
ly three columns, and that upon of runs to 
four. Yet, in spite of the excellence of 
the treatment, it may be a question whether 
too much space has not been given to con- 
sideration of the literary form of a version, 
and to explanations which have no histor- 
ical or theological bearing. In strange con- 
trast, only some two and a half columns 
are given to Micah; and this is only one 
example of a disproportion that is frequent. 
Another outstanding feature is the space 
given to Biblical theology. There are ex- 
cellent articles on Law in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, by Driver and Denney 
respectively. It may be worth noticing that 
that by Driver is one of the few cases of a 
long article written by a scholar of the 
first rank, Kénig, Nowack, Nestle, Swete, 
for example, are represented by compara- 
tively minor contributions, and the longer 
articles have generally fallen to younger 
and less prominent men. Yet if this renders 
them of less authoritative weight, it also 
guards against the Introduction of novel 
views into a book which should represent 
clearly settled results. The chances are 
that a younger man will compile rather 
than present a pet hypothesis of his own. 
Other theological articles of weight are on 
the Lord’s Supper (Plummer), Mediator 
(Adeney), Miracle (J. H. Bernard), Mystery 
(A. Stewart), and Philosophy (T. B. Kil- 
patrick). There is also much theological 
matter scattered through the other articles, 
and on this very account the edifying re- 





marks which some contributors think it 
necessary to make, do not stand out so 
curiously as in ‘Cheyne.’ Still, the reflec- 
tion on p. 431 that we can see a testimony 
to the spiritual mission of the Jews in 
their never having enjoyed the constitutional 
privilege of coining money in silver or 
gold, has ludicrous aspects. The profane 
might contend that the Jewish state was 
never anything but a two-penny half-penny 
affair at the best and did not get beyond 
a copper basis. 

Among the articles of importance may be 
mentioned Language of the Old Testament 
and Apocrypha (D. S. Margoliouth; inter- 
esting and most characteristically eccen- 
tric), Language of the New Testament and 
Maranatha (J. H. Thayer; excellent), Latin 
Versions (H.- A. Kennedy; very full and 
valuable), Magic (Whitehouse), Marriage 
(W. P. Paterson), Medicine and separate 
medical articles (A. Macalister), Natural 
History and many separate articles on the 
same topic (G. E. Post; generally inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory), New Testament 
Canon (V. H. Stanton), Old Testament Canon 
(Woods), Palestine (Conder), Paul (G. G. 
Findley), Peter and his Epistles (F. H. 
Chase; very accurate and satisfactory). 
Egyptian subjects are handled by F. L. 
Griffith and W. M. Miiller, and the geogra- 
phy of Asia Minor by W. M. Ramsay. 
Apocalyptic and apocryphal studies are dealt 
with very fully and thoroughly by Burkitt, 
Charles and James, the little group of Eng- 
lish scholars who have already done so 
much in that direction. Similar praise for 
exceptional scholarship and detailed care- 
fulness must be given to the articles on 
versions. In fact, the less vital, theologi- 
cally, the subject, the more thorough seems 
to be the treatment. 

The book, in short, will be used with ad- 
vantage by all non-professional students of 
the Bible. Nor can the professional stu- 
dent afford to disregard it. He will consult 
it often without learning anything, but it 
will be impossible for him to tell when it 
may have an article of primary importance. 
The contributors seem to have been left 
to give pretty much what they chose, and 
as much as they chose, and the quality and 
length of their contributions have varied 
with their individual learning and zeal, not 
always according to the importance of their 
subjects. If Dr, Cheyne is inclined to edit 
too vigorously, the opposite is true of Dr. 
Hastings. 


A Treatise on Zodlogy. By E, Ray Lan- 
kester. Part If. The Porifera and Ce- 
lentera. By E. A. Minchin, G. Herbert 
Fowler, and Gi'bert C. Bourne. The Mac- 
millan Company. 1900. 8vo, pp. x, 414. 
Illustrated. 


This volume forms Part II. of the series 
of which Part III, including the Echino- 
derma, bas already been noticed in this 
journal. It includes those groups, popular- 
ly known as sponges, jelly-fish, and corals, 
preceded by a chapter (by the editor) on 
the cmwlomic theory, or the distinctions 
drawn from embryologic data between the 
Pretozoa and Metazoa. The sponges, as 
a subdivision of the latter, are contrasted 
with the rest of the animal kingdom under 
the name of Parazoa. The several later 
chapters of the work are devoted to the 
sponges; the hydroids (which are here de- 
finitely separated from the Scyphomedusa, 





though the latter are not combined with 
the Anthozoa); the true jelly-fish; the co- 
rals, seafans, and actinians; and the cte- 
nophores, a group of jellylike pelagic ani- 
mals among which the brilliantly phos- 
phorescent Beroé and Venus-girdle find a 
place. 

This treatise, being intended for the pro- 
fessional zodélogist, is excessively techni- 
cal, and in examining the present instal- 
ment the reader is struck by the flood of 
technica! terms for every imaginable part 
and function of every organ and combina- 
tion. It amounts in practice to a special 
language, entirely incomprehensible to any 
but the most narrow * specialist. To a cer- 
tain extent such a nomenclature is neces- 
sary and helpful to the student; whether 
the line of what is desirable has been pass- 
ed or not, the usage of specialists in time 
to come is the sole means of determining. 
To the naturalist not a specialist in these 
groups, it seems as if overdone. Apart 
from this, however, the several writers are 
to be congratulated on the clearness with 
which they have discussed difficult and 
complex questions, and the impartiality with 
which they have presented the views of 
zoé‘ogists not in accord in the interpreta- 
tion of recondite phenomena. It is prob- 
able, as the series advances toward the 
higher groups, that the use of technicalities 
will be less profuse and the different sec- 
tions more available for the use of the 
average teacher. Possibly the future may 
bring a genius who will interpret to the 
non-specialist in comprehensible language 
the essentials here imbedded like coral 
polyps in their cells. If not, it is to be 
feared that zodlogy will become more and 
more the heritage of the few, barred from 
the inquiring student by an impenetrable 
screen of more or less barbarous Greco- 
Latin neologisms. 

The manner in which the work is print- 
ed and illustrated calls for the highest 
praise; the figures, largely original, are of 
the most satisfactory clearness. 
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B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, 
4 Trataigar Square, Charing Cross, London, 
England. 





CLINTON SCOLLARD’S NEW ROMANCE, 


THE SON ay rs TORY, is a story of the Mohawk Val- 
ley in 1777. $1.50. 
RICHARD 'G. BADGER & CO, (Inc.), Boston. 





O YOU WANT SOME ESPE- 
clally choice adits: 44 Standard Authors? Get 
our Catalogue, A ESTES & CO., Boston, 


, 








The Most Charming Love Story of the Year 
SEVENTIETH THOUSAND. 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 


By Henry Harvanp, author of ‘* Comedies and 
Errors," * ‘Grey Roses,” etc. 


Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The North American—“This charming love story.” 


New York Tribune- mr ating, so good, that 
we want it to be perfect. ‘ . Itisa book to en- 
joy and to praise 


Boston Herald—* One of the most refreshing love 
stories of modern fiction.” 


JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave., New York 











Registered Trade Mark, 


Annual Sale 


Blankets 


AT McCUTCHEON’S. 


The assortment which we 
now place on our counters is by 
far the largest that we have ever 
offered. It includes the very 
best makes of Eastern and Cali- 
fornia white wool blankets with 
pink, blue, or yellow borders. 
All at very low prices. 


af size, about 60x80 in....... $2.75. 3.00 
3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.75, 6.75, $.00 a pair. 

iI- 4 size, about 70x80 in.. ss... $3.50, 4.00 
4.50, 5.50, 7.25, 8.00, 10.50, 13.00 a pair. 
12-4 size, about 7$x84 in....... 34.00, 4.50 
5.50, 6.75, 8.50, 9.25, 12.00; 15.00 a pair. 

14-4 size, about 90x90 in..... $12.00, 13:50 


16.75, 17.50, 20.00 a pair. 


These goods may safely be ordered by 
mail. We deliver all purchases free to 
any place within 100 miles of N. Y. 


Booklet about Annual Sale mailed free, 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. 

















**The most American story I ever read,” 
A CORRESPONDENT. 


The Darlingtons, 


An American Novel, 
By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE. 


Published (Cloth, 12mo, $!.50) by 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., New York 


















Rert Health Cereals. 
Cake and Pastry. 


Ask Grocers. 











Noenol) 
Constable Kalo. 


Spring Announcement, 
JANUARY, 1901. 


Embroideries. 
Laces. 


Novelties in Embroidered Allovers, Edgings, 
Insertions, Nainsook and Mull Trimmings. 


Embroidered Robes. 


Lace and Metal-work Boleros, Collarettes, Fichus. 
Lace Bridal Veils, Flounces. 


Droaderay Ks 190 ot. 


NEW YORK. 


RARE PRINTS, 

XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Iilustrated Catalogue sent free on application 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 

1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 














